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Led by Olympic medalist Billy Koch , a group of 
Southern Vermont Nordic team members now form 

The Brattleboro Ski Conspiracy 

By Marylou Bondon 
Photographs by Richard Howard 
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I f you happen to be out in the hills 
around Brattleboro this Winter, you 
might catch sight of a group of cross- 
country skiers whizzing along together, 
looking a lot faster and a lot harder- 
working than your ordinary Sunday ski 
buffs. What you're seeing is the nucleus 
of America's Olympic cross-country 
team, a group of young men from the 
Brattleboro area who have proven to be 
the finest Nordic skiers in this country. 

Who are they? There's Billy Koch (the 
newscasters called him "Bill" at the 1976 
Olympics when he won his silver medal, 
but in Vermont it's always been "Billy") 
and there's Tim Caldwell and Stan Dunk- 
lee, who both skied in the last Olympics 
too, and there's Billy's younger brother, 
Fritz Koch — all U.S. Nordic Ski Team 
members. And John Caldwell, Tim's fa- 
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ther, might be along: he skied in the 1952 
Olympics himself. And you might see 
Bob Gray, another former Olympian and 
Billy Koch's mentor from way back. 
Young Jimmy Galanes might be there too 
— he's a member of the U.S. Nordic 
Combined Team (cross-country and 
jumping). The young men — all in their 
early twenties — Billy, Tim, Stan, Fritz 
and Jimmy have known each other sińce 
high school days. The older men —John 
Caldwell and Bob Gray — have both 
taught and coached cross-country skiing 
at the Putney School near Brattleboro. 
How did they all happen to tum into 
champions? And how come all three of 
the top U.S. Olympic team members are 
from this one tiny corner of Vermont? It's 
not, as you might suspect, entirely coin- 
cidental. Bob Gray describes it as "the 






















power of a tradition." Stan Dunklee ex- 
plains: "In Scandinavia, where the best 
Nordic skiers in the world come from, 
cross-country skiing is their main means 
of transportation, and a part of their heri- 
tage. Around here, it's a big part of our 
heritage too." For one thing, the younger 
generation in Brattleboro has long had its 
own cross-country skiing heroes to look 
up to. 

One of the older generation of skiers, 
Jim Hayes, is a good friend of Billy 
Koch's. Jim hasn't skied for several years 
now, sińce an operation left him partially 
paralyzed, but he and Billy have been 
getting together once or twice a week for 
years to swap ski talk. Jim likes to recall 
his days as a top ski jumper and racer. 


"We compare notes. He has lots of hairy 
tales," Billy says. "Nordic skiing was a 
much morę dangerous endeavor years 
ago. For one thing, you had only one pair 
of skis to serve for everything — Alpine, 
cross-country, jumping — unless you 
were one of the rich guys. And ski jum- 
pers jumped under any conditions; glare 
ice, howling wind, you name it." 

Billy himself is typical of the cross- 
country skiing upbringing that makes 
these Brattleboro young men among the 
best. He put on his first pair of skis when 
he was two years old — not at all unusual 
for kids in these parts. Billy was born in 
Guilford, a few miles from Brattleboro. 
Like all the surrounding country, Guil¬ 
ford is mostly open fields, woods, and 


gentle hills — perfect for cross-country 
transportation. He was skiing to school at 
age six and at seven he had started jump¬ 
ing and racing. "Skiing — Alpine and 
Nordic — was my favorite thing to do. It 
was the most natural way to get around 
and to have fun in the Winter." When 
Billy was about 12 years old, he met the 
person who would have the biggest 
influence on his career: Bob Gray. Bob, 
who was on the U.S. cross-country team 
at the time, was Billy's idol. Despite the 
wide gap in ages, the two became close 
friends, skiing and training together for 
hours and hours every Sunday, through- 
out the year. In the no-snow months, 
Billy would ride his bike up to Putney, 
where Bob lived — a ten-mile trip in itself 

















— and they'd run together, or roller-ski 
together, or bike together for morę miles. 
"It was amazing to see that skinny little 
kid keeping up all the way. I really didn't 
train him, we trained together," Bob 
claims. For over seven years — from age 
12 to 20 — Billy was working alongside 
his older friend, "keeping up" and train- 
ing like a professional. Training, for a 
cross-country ski competitor means a 
grueling Schedule of hours of skiing every 
day in Winter; hours of strength-and- 
endurance exercises like running, biking, 
roller-skiing, rowing, lifting weights, 
chopping in Summer. ("Arm strength is 
very, very important," Billy says. "It's at 
least half the secret to cross-country 
endurance.") Bob Gray recalls their early 
training days, "We must have been quite 
a sight jogging along Vermont roads to¬ 
gether. Those were the days, when if 
people saw you running along a road, 
they stopped and asked if you needed a 
ride." 

When Billy enrolled at the Putney 


School, where cross-country skiing has 
long been as important a sport as football 
is in most schools, he had his chance to 
ski under teacher John Caldwell, former 
Olympian and coach of the U.S. national 
cross-country teams from 1965 through 
1972. (When Bob Gray was a team 
member — see how it all fits together?) 
CaldwelFs several books and many arti- 
cles on cross-country skiing were the first 
introduction a lot of Americans had to the 
sport. The Putney School was a proving 
ground for his coaching techniques. 
CaldwelLs son Tim was at Putney with 
Billy, and the two became friends and ski 
teammates at the school. In those years 
they raced against Brattleboro High, 
where Stan Dunklee and Jimmy Galanes 
were outstanding skiers. Talk about tra- 
dition — nowadays Billy, Tim and Stan 
are the nucleus of the United States 
cross-country ski team — they're the 
"Red Team" — the pick of the crop of 
American cross-country skiers. They 
competed together in the 1976 Olympics. 


Jimmy Galanes was a member of the 
Olympic Nordic Combined Team, Fritz 
Koch would have competed in cross- 
country but for a broken ankle. They're 
all a surę bet to compete again in the 1980 
Olympics in Lakę Placid. 

Vermont had its big day back in 
January 1976 in Innsbruck, Austria when 
Billy came in second in the 30-kilometer 
ski race that has always been dominated 
by the Scandinavians and the Soviets and 
has always been won by racing veterans 
in their late twenties and thirties. Billy 
was not only the first American, but also 
the youngest man, at 20, ever to place so 
high in an Olympic cross-country event. 
It was a meaningful breakthrough that 
called for great celebration and high 
hopes for America's futurę in cross- 
country competition. Stan speaks for 
everyone when he says; "What Billy did 
for us was amazing. It's bound to make a 
difference." 

After a couple months of post-Olympic 
racing in Europę, Billy returned to the 
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Friends and neighbors from throughout 
Southern Vermont turned out for "Bill Koch Day" 
last year. Billy appears with Coach ]ohn Caldwell, 
with his mother and stepfather at right and new 
bride Katie, below; at left, Koch's training 
partner and mentor, Bob Gray. 


United States in April to celebrate "Billy 
Koch Day" with about half the popula- 
tion of his hometown attending. Ali his 
friends and relatives and neighbors were 
there, along with the Governor, former 
senator George Aiken and plenty of other 
politicians. There was even a citation 
from former President Ford and a gift 
from Vermont itself. It was a curly mapie 
bowl and a handknit Shelburne wool hat 
— which Billy treasures espedally, he 
says, because they're from home. The 
Eastern Ski Assodation later gave him an 
award and called him "an authentic 
American hero." Then Billy, the ski star, 
went back home to his Dad's house to 
leave the limelight behind. After a short 
rest, it was training as usual. He dropped 
out of competitive racing almost com- 
pletely last season, but plans to be back at 
it this year. What he has done in the 
meantime is to use that good name he's 
eamed to further and enhance the tradi- 
tion of his favorite sport. With the help of 
an insurance company and the Eastern 
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Women are also a part of the "Brattleboro Ski Conspiracy." Beth Paxson with Coach Marty Hall (abcrue) 
and Jennifer Caldzoell (beloio) are successful cross-country racers from the area. 


Ski Association he's put together the 

Billy Koch Ski League" to give 
under-13-year-olds a chance to ski and 
race in organized groups. The program is 
flourishing in Vermont. Billy travels to 
the different league meets whenever he 
can, and gives clinics himself. There are 
weekly races throughout Vermont for the 
competitively-inclined kids. Billy em- 
phasizes: "I just want to give them the 
opportunity to race, not tell them they 
should." He obviously loves working 
with the youngsters and they are starry- 
eyed about skiing with their hero. You 
can feel the tradition working. 

To spread the good word further, Bil- 
ly's written several articles for a new 
magazine in Brattleboro — Nordic Skiing. 
He shares his thoughts and tips on skiing 
and tries, he says, "to enhance the inde¬ 
pendent, proud spirit that has tra- 
ditionally been the trademark of cross- 
country partidpants." 

While they haven't yet received the 
kind of national attention that Billy has 
had, Tim Caldwell and Stan Dunklee and 
the others have been winning races left 
and right too. Most of the boys put on 
their cross-country skis almost as soon as 
they could walk, but Stan didn't start 
until he was 16 — he caught up fast. 
They've all put in the same kind of year- 
in and year-out training that makes for 
the stamina and strength it takes to ski a 
50 kilometer (that's 31.2 miles) race. The 
50 kilometer was once called by someone 
"the workTs longest, meanest, and most 
demanding foot race." In this and the 18 


kilometer, men commonly lose all feeling 
in their arms, reel drunkenly and are un- 
able to speak from cerebral hypoxia (not 
enough blood to the brain) at the end of a 
race, or they black out without finishing. 
Grueling is the word. 

Toughening up for the big distances 
means several training camps a year — in 
the Rockies, in Europę, wherever there's 


snów. "You concentrate on your weakest 
points at camp, and you ski for hours 
every day," Stan explains. He adds an 
hour of yoga-like stretching exercises to 
stay limber and relaxed. And they all put 
in hours of bicycling, running, rowing, 
roller-skiing and hiking every week when 
they're not able to ski. For two summers, 
several of the Brattleboro conspiracy crew 
and their hardier friends biked the 204 
miles down Route 100 — Vermont top to 
bottom — in one day. 

How do they keep going? "You have to 
take one day a week off for your head. If 
you just ski all the time, or train all the 
time, you lose your desire," says Stan. 
But "... when you're out there racing, 
you don't think about how tired you're 
getting — you just go. If they put a tree in 
the middle of a course, you'd climb up 
over the tree." Tim Caldwell puts it 
another way: "It's exhilarating when 
you're out in front. . . when you're going 
well, it's not punishment." Billy adds: 
"You're outdoors in contact with the ele- 
ments, with naturę, with the mountains. 

. . . It's a form of self-expression. It feels 
good to be out there all by yourself. Tm 
not in this to win silver medals. Tm in it 
to satisfy myself." 

The sport is indeed a lonely one, the 
participants are rugged individualists, 
but this group from Brattleboro has 
shared a love of cross-country skiing with 
one another over the years, and it's madę 
them the best. ofr 
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he gray, metal-sheathed grain eleva- 
tor, marked by the giant letters E. T. & 
H. K. IDE, looms over its neighbors in the 
commercial district of St. Johnsbury. At 
seven a.m. each weekday morning, fif- 
teen-ton trucks loaded with feed grain 
from this tower puli out onto Bay St. With 
a shifting of gears they negotiate the road 
that skirts the Passumpsic River, then 
grind their way up over the Portland St. 
Bridge and out into the surrounding dairy 
country to make deliveries to the farms 
strung along the dirt roads of Caledonia 
County. The E. T. & H. K. Ide Co. is a 
milling and feed business that has been 
the principle supplier of feed grains to the 
farmers of this region for six generations. 

Timothy Ide owned the first mili, built 
in 1789 in the smali village of Passumpsic, 
several miles downstream from St. 
Johnsbury. In those first years of settle- 
ment a community's very existence de- 
pended on a mili to grind the crops into 


Written and photographed 
by Richard W. Brown 

grist for animal feed and bread. The Ide 
temperament and the miller's occupation 
must have suited one another, for while 
the original and two subsequent mills 
were damaged by flooding and destroyed 
by fire, and though the business was be 
set by depressions and crop shortages, 
Timothy Ide's great-great-great grandson 
now overlooks a business that has been 
run by a succession of Ides for 163 years. 
The E. T. & H. K. Ide Co. is Vermont's 
longest continuously running family 
business. 

The present buildings were construct- 
ed, in 1899, on a vacant piece of marsh 
ground lying between the freight yards 
and the river at the edge of St. Johnsbury. 
This land was filled and graded by teams 
and a smali army of men, and pilings 
were driven to solid rock to insure the 
stability of the construction. The mili and 
grain elevator were equipped with 
"modern" machinery — the massive mili 


stones and water power of the older mills 
were replaced by morę efficient Steel rol- 
ler and attrition mills powered by elec- 
tricity from the recently incorporated St. 
Johnsbury Electric Co. 

Today this plain, functional architec- 
ture still masks a complex maże of 
elevators, bins, shoots, screens, separa- 
tors, dust collectors, and massive grind- 
ing machinery all used in the storing, 
mixing, and handling of grain. The main 
elevator building backs on the railroad 
siding. Here the hopper cars are po- 
sitioned with a massive winch and un- 
loaded with giant augers that convey the 
load into the building, where it is lifted to 
the top by a series of chain-mounted 
paddles and then distributed by gravity 
to the various storage bins below. The 
whole structure is rather like a giant, 
compartmentalized hour glass, in which 
the constant flow of grain measures the 
passage of the working day. 
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Supplier of feed grains 
for six generations 

E.T.&H.K. IDE CO. 




















































Richard Ide (pictured far left) is the present 
chairrmn of the milling and feed business 
which Ims served farmers for 163 years. 
"Hes a pretty broad spectrum of a man/' 
Ide says about his customers. “A farmer 
has morę talmts than most people." 
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The interior of the elevator building is 
filled with the sounds and smells of the 
grain trade. In the dimly lit recesses of 
each floor the bags of dairy ration or beet 
pulp, midlings or bran lie in softly 
rounded stacks. Every object is coated 
with a layer of fragrant dust. The rich 
smell of molasses and oats mingles with 
the morę exotic scent of citrus pulp from 
Florida which often arrives in Winter, still 
warm and aromatic in the bottom of the 
railroad car. The wood of the loading 
chutes and the massive supporting tim- 
bers is rubbed as smooth as a cow's 
stanchion by the friction of countless 
moving grain bags. 

Due to changes in the economy Ide has 
recently become strictly a retail business 
and buys its grain already milled. Ali of 
the milling machinery, however, has 
been kept in condition and the mili still 
has the capability of grinding 3,000 
bushels a day. Now, morę than ever. 


dairymen in the St. Johnsbury area de- 
pend on bulk delivery of high protein 
feeds for adequate milk production. As 
Richard Ide, the present chairman, ex- 
plains: "Business has actually increased, 
even though the number of farms has 
dropped. The farms have become very 
big with a very large usage. They're prob- 
ably feeding these cows five times what 
they used to. Farms use up to 15 tons a 
week for 150 to 200 cows. When I started 
working, if we sold anybody 15 tons of 
grain this could well be the Winter's 
supply." 

While all of the farms in this region are 
family farms, most are highly mech- 
anized and the cow has become essen- 
tially a four-legged machinę. Farmers also 
have had to increase the size of their 
herds in order to make an adequate liv- 
ing. Richard Ide recognizes the challenge 
these farmers face and speaks with great 
respect for their abilities. "The thing 


about farmers that's always impressed 
me is that this man is such a broad man. 
He's a cattle man, he's a crop man, he's 
got to be pretty clever with machinery, 
and he's got to be a very good financial 
man. So he's a pretty broad spectrum of a 
man. The farmer has morę talents than 
most people, as surę as the world, he 
does." 

With the increased recreational devel- 
opment of much of Vermont, and the in- 
viability of the smali hill farm in today's 
economy, dairying in this State has com- 
pressed itself into a few counties in the 
last two decades. Fortunately for Ide, 
Caledonia County remains an excellent 
dairying region — a bit morę hilly than 
most farmers might wish, but fertile and 
productive if judiciously farmed. Certain- 
ly, as long as Jerseys and Holsteins dot 
the surrounding hillsides, the E. T. & H. 
K. Ide Co. will continue to keep them 
well fed. 
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Jon Anderson , as a State 
fisheries bioto gis t, 
spends this season 

Working the Icy 
Shores oj Lakę Champlain 

Wńtten and photographed 
by Richard Montgomery Fischer 


Netting and tagging fish is an important part 
of Anderson's Winter work. Above, on a chilly 
March moming, he gets some help from his son. 
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T he time is late Winter. The setting is 
a 30-acre wetland adjacent to Lakę 
Champlain, near Swanton, locally known 
as Hatchery Marsh. Jon Anderson has 
invited me to join him and his son, Little 
Jon, for the day. They will be checking 
and tagging fish temporarily entrapped in 
this wetland, a wetland to which the fish 
have come to spawn. 

As the State fisheries biologist for Ver- 
mont's portion of the interstate Lakę 
Champlain, Jon is regarded by many as 
the resident expert on the complex and 
fascinating subject of fish population in 
this, the sixth largest body of fresh water 
in the United States. 

Jon, 36 years old and a rugged six feet, 
is a good-natured, dedicated, hard- 
working native of Montpelier. His job is 
not an easy one. It often demands a 70- 
hour work week, in all kinds of weather 
— from the 25 below temperatures of 
Winter to the windy Summer days when 
four-foot waves are not unusual. 

Little Jon, 13 years old and raised 
mostly in northwestern Vermont, takes 
after his father in many respects. He is 
knowledgeable, communicative and 
quick to follow instructions. 

As for me, I am a natural resources 
planner who, for several years, has been 
directly involved with studying the water 
and land resources of Vermont — its 
problems and its opportunities, particu- 
larly those of Lakę Champlain. During 
this time I have become intrigued by the 
very delicate natural interrelationships 
associated with the lakę and existing 
among the level of the water, wildlife, 
weather, and human encroachment. 

That day, for the first time, I was to see 
how Lakę Champlain fish are tagged. The 
tagging of fish is of prime importance in 
establishing the numbers and sizes of the 
various species of fish in this body of 
water to help determine what type of re- 
stocking should be done. This is an area 
of specialty for Jon. The health and wel- 
fare of fish growing to maturity in these 
waters is vital to all anglers, both for the 
sheer enjoyment of fishing and for the 
food source they provide. So, on that 
frosty March morning, as the sun sought 
to break through the mist which hung 
Iow over the frozen expanses of the 
winter-coated lakę, we set out. We had 
been warmed by substantial quantities of 
hot coffee and the friendly goodbye of 
Jon's wife, Carolyn, and their 16-year-old 
daughter, Laurek While to Jon and to Lit¬ 
tle Jon this was all fairly routine, to me it. 
was a new experience, opening up an en- 
tirely new dimension in my first-hand 
knowledge of the lakę. 

As we approached what appeared to be 


a smali wharf extending into the wetland, 
I could see that there were numerous fish 
swimming around in a large net-enclosed 
area which had been securely built at the 
mouth of one of two culverts supplying 
Lakę Champlain water to the wetland. 
Carefully Jon and Little Jon walked out 
onto the wharf and surveyed these fish. It 
was going to be a good day for tagging. 

Immediately they set to work, organiz- 
ing notebooks and other paraphernalia, 
including a large fishnet which was 
waved through the air in order to un- 
tangle its netting. There must have been 
25 fish thrashing about in the shallow 
water. With a surę hand Jon repeatedly 
scooped up several of these fish at a time 
with the net, releasing the smaller ones 
and those already tagged. The larger 
ones, 12 inches or longer, were measured 
and then Jon determined whether they 
were małe or female by squeezing them 
to see if any eggs were present. A very 
smali, numbered tag was clipped onto the 
side of the mouth of each fish so that, if 
and when it is caught, the tag could be re- 
turned to Jon. From these tags Jon will get 
a good idea of how far the fish ranges and 
its growth ratę. Several scales were then 
taken from each fish in order to later de¬ 
termine its age, a process which will be 
done in the State laboratory in Milton. 
Each fish is then released into the wet¬ 
land to continue its spawning activities. 
Of the 25 fish at this first wharf, 19 were 
tagged. 

We moved on, to the second wharf, lo- 
cated several hundred feet away from the 
first. There we saw morę than 40 north- 
ern pikę swimming around in the water. 
Jon and Little Jon went through the same 
procedurę here as at the first wharf, and 
soon 35 morę fish were coded, tagged, 
and released to go about their spawning. 

At noon we left Hatchery Marsh and 
headed toward the laboratory in Milton. 
On the way we stopped at the "Red 
Barn" (a large lakę access area near a 
farm), off Tabors Point in Swanton. Here 
Jon checked with several people fishing 
through the ice on how the fish were 
running. "Mostly perch and some smelt 
at this time of year," Jon told me. He 
questioned the fishermen as to where 
they lived, how many fish they had 
caught, and over just how many hours. 
Known as a creel survey, this helps him 
to determine the usage of the lakę for 
fishing, as well as to establish the type of 
fish most often caught. Again, this is 
crucial information to have prior to be- 
ginning any fish stocking program. There 
were about 20 people fishing, but they 
had begun to leave sińce the sun was 
causing the ice to get soft. On our way to 
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Milton, Jon and I discussed just why his 
first decade as a State fisheries biologist in 
Vermont had been a mixture of rewards 
and frustrations. 

He had worked briefly in Kentucky and 
Indiana after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Maine, before settling in Swan- 
ton in 1967, but these areas had not of- 
fered the challenges that Lakę Champlain 
does. "In terms of fish restoration to Lakę 
Champlain, especially salmon and trout," 
he explained, "the potential exists to sus- 
tain a tremendous fishery far beyond 
what is there today, and which would be 
attractive to resident and non-resident 
recreationalists alike." It is elear to Jon 
that this potential has not been realized, 
and only a scattering of documented in- 
formation exists today on just how to 
meet this challenge. "The best way to 
evaluate the success of stocking and re- 
stocking programs is through fishermen 
reports," Jon continued. 

Based on this approach and other state 
and federal initiatives in which he had 
been an active participant, Jon's rewards 
have been significant. During a recent 
Spring stocking season, he realized a per- 
sonal and professional goal of stocking 


close to 100,000 lakę trout in Lakę Cham¬ 
plain, mostly in waters off Franklin and 
Grand Isle Counties. 

As we arrived at the Milton laboratory 
in the late afternoon, it was becoming 
elear to me that his investigations and 
ideas concerning the fish populations and 
wetlands of Lakę Champlain were 
reached only after long and thoughtful 
years of experience. Jon's work has great- 
ly contributed to the specific understand- 
ing of how wetlands provide a crudal link 
in the life cycle of certain fish living in the 
lakę. 

Over the years Jon has madę a strong 
case for clarifying the subtle interdepen- 
dence between maintaining a naturally 
fluctuating lakę level and ensuring high 
biologically productive wetlands. As the 
fisheries expert puts it: "How can man be 
foolish enough to believe that he can 
create conditions overnight which will 
substitute for those that have taken thou- 
sands of years to develop and which are 
so complex we still do not fully under - 
stand them?" 

Once inside the lab, laden with the in- 
formation collected earlier in the day from 
Hatchery Marsh, I watched as he deter- 


mined the age of the tagged fish which is 
established much the same way as a tree's 
age is discovered. Jon placed a fish scalę 
between two pieces of glass, and then the 
glass, under a microscope. He counted 
certain lines of the scalę which were 
clearly visible under magnification. Most 
of the northern pikę entering the wet¬ 
lands in Swanton that day were about 
four years old, which is what Jon had ex- 
pected. 

Later, at home, Jon sat back in a chair 
and focused in on some of his problems 
and goals. I listened carefully as he dis¬ 
cussed how operating costs have gone up 
faster than income derived from fishing 
license sales receipts. And I listened as he 
described his 50 to 70 hour work weeks 
madę necessary by the very naturę of his 
work and by personnel shortages. Yet 
behind these basie problems it was elear 
to me that a very deep-rooted commit- 
ment existed within him to help Lakę 
Champlain once again become a major 
fishery resource for Vermont and the 
Northeast, as it had been in the first half 
of the last century. I left Jon Anderson 
that day knowing that he will continue to 
be a part of this great comeback. 


Relaxing at home, below, after a long day on 
the Lakę, Anderson admits that his department 
is understaffed and ovenoorked. But there is 
morę commitment than complaint evident in his words. 
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The Hardwick Girls' Basketball Team 

Chasing a Championship 

By Lance Khouri 
Photographs by Richard Howard 


T ucked away in a southwestern corner 
of the Northeast Kingdom, there 
seems no purely territorial reason for 
Hardwick to host a consistently superb 
girls' basketball team, the Hazen Union 
Wildcats. The skyline's roofs of gables, 
and fiat, hip, and mansard forms 
sheathed with asphalt and metal against a 
background of rugged hills, offer no clue 
toward athletic prowess. A church grave- 
yard greets the traveler on Route 14, the 
main Street in Hardwick yillage. Here the 
architecture of two centuries faced by 
clapboard and masonry jut this way and 
that, anchored to the waves of native to- 
pography. The township's 2,500 resi- 
dents mostly commute to their jobs in St. 
Johnsbury or Montpelier, each over 20 
miles away. Others make livings through 
farming, logging and local commerce. It 
was once a booming center for the man- 
ufacture of building granite, reaching 
peak actiyity around 1910. Today there is 


not a granite shed left. Only the Lamoille 
River, diyiding Hardwick yillage, hints at 
the physical endurance required for 
sports. In December of 1976 its annual 
Winter flooding due to ice jams brought 
water four feet above Route 15, the 
municipality's crossroad, prohibiting 
traffic, halting school, summoning the 
National Guard, declaring a State of 
emergency, as if to say: you have to be 
tough to live here. 

Yet when school was closed its athletic 
program continued, perhaps because of 
Winter itself. A basketball gamę draws 
morę people to the same place in Hard¬ 
wick than almost any other of the sea- 
son's social occasions. Nor did adversity 
from flooding affect the girls' play; they 
still kept winning. 

But why is it the girls excel so? For at 
Hazen Union their record habitually ex- 
ceeds that of the boys. 

Before and after everything else comes 


the coach, the first to gain plaudits, the 
first to receive blame. Coaching was 
madę for people like Janet Rowden. After 
seven years at her job she has earned a 
reputation for doing what she does as 
well as anyone in Vermont. Her methods 
are unorthodox. At five feet "one or 
two," she looks too short to teach a tali 
gamę. The hard edge one expects from 
competition is well hidden. 

"We'11 win our share," says Janet, "and 
we'11 lose our share." Her girls, on the 
other hand, asked if they'll repeat as State 
champs, are apt to reply, "Surę!" without 
hesitation. "One gamę at a time," says 
Janet. 

The coach's day starts when school 
begins and on some days, ends after the 6 
p.m. practice. 

Janet orchestrates, coaxing for extra ef- 
fort. Praising when something pleases 
her, "Nice move, guys." Yelling, "You're 
sleeping over there! I saw that," when 
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something goes wrong. At one point the 
29-year-old coach, her playing days at 
Johnson State College a career behind 
her, demonstrates a move and makes an 
effortless shot. 

Observing the practice is a tali, well- 
dressed man in his thirties — the schooTs 
guidance director. Silently he ponders a 
question and when he finally speaks it is 
not without deliberation. "The sports 
program helps the students in all the ob- 
vious ways: team work, learning about 
winning and losing, occupying their 
time, and so on. But I think the greatest 
thing it does is help develop a self iden- 
tity. They can do something. And others, 
both adults and students, recognize them 
for that." He pauses to think. 

"Maybe they'll say hello to them in the 
hallway or on the road, stop to talk to a 
player about a gamę or a certain play. It 
provides an esteern and a recognition 
many young people could not achieve 
through academic excellence, or in some 
way other than sports." 

Hanging high above his head from the 
gymnasium rafters are banners, just like 
at the Boston Garden. In red and blue 
cloth they proclaim: "Class I, Girls' Bas¬ 
ketball, State Champions." The banners 
were madę by the home economics de- 
partment. 

Women's sports have come a long way. 
Girls' basketball has reached an unprec- 


edented plateau. "When I first played in 
high school we played three offensive 
and three defensive players," recalls 
Coach Rowden. "Offense stayed on one 
side of the half court mark, defense on 
the other. No one could cross the half 
court linę, and each player was limited to 
three dribbles whenever she touched the 
bali. That was the gamę. 

"Around 1962, girls got unlimited 
dribbles and two players on each team 
could rove past half court. I played this 
way all through college. Then, about 1970, 
when I first started coaching, we changed 
to a five-person gamę, unlimited drib¬ 
bles, and all five could cross mid court. 
There were still limitations, but not gross 
ones. It was not a completely different 
gamę. Gradually the rules changed until 
just this or last year they became the same 
for girls as they are for boys." 

Even the officiating has madę strides. 
Not so long ago it wasn't unusual for a 
couple of teachers to stay after school to 
regulate a girls' gamę. Now at least one of 
the two required referees wears an Inter¬ 
national Association of Approved Bas¬ 
ketball Officials patch on his gray shirt. 
Obtaining this credential occurs only after 
the applicant has passed a stringent 50- 
question written exam, and a floor test for 
body positioning, hand signals, and 
voice. First time aspirants usually fail. 
One who didn't is Coach Rowden's boss, 


the boys' coach. Daniel Hudson, Hazen 
Union's director of physical education 
and athletics. Also his school's acting as- 
sistant principal, Referee Hudson takes 
home $18 plus traveling expenses for 
officiating a girls' varsity gamę. A boys' 
varsity contest pays two dollars morę. 

Its high-school population under 300 
students, Hazen Union covers parts of 
Washington, Orleans and Caledonia 
Counties, bringing pupils to Hardwick 
from such towns as Stannard, Wood- 
bury, Walden and Greensboro. When 
Vermont shifted to the union district 
school system and Hazen opened in 1970, 
Janet Rowden took the job of coaching 
the girls' three varsity team sports: bas¬ 
ketball, field hockey, and softball. Her 
forte is basketball. "I think she's brought 
her teams as far as the State quarterfinals 
each year sińce coming here," beams 
Coach Hudson. 

High-school roundball in the Green 
Mountain State begins earnestly after the 
deer hunting season ends, which is a 
good thing. The Winter can be wearing, 
confining, and some men and women 
will drive over a hundred miles for an 
evening livestock auction and commis- 
sion sale. They may not buy anything. 
Getting out of the house to gather in- 
doors with others is possibly the primary 
goal. A movie serves a similar purpose. In 
many cases a bali gamę is closer to home. 

























The first day of the 1976-77 Winter was 
a sign of things to come. The weather re¬ 
port called it three above, with the wind 
chill factor 40 below at six p.m. — jump 
bali time in the Hazen gym. 

Shortly after the half, his 90 milkers 
safely bedded until early duty the next 
morning, Hardwick farmer Clarence 
Ward finds a spot next to his wife in the 
bleachers. She's been taking notes, jot- 
ting down the number of baskets madę 
by her daughter, Wildcat forward Laurie 
King. Laurie is Clarence's stepdaughter. 
For each point she makes Clarence gives 
her a dime. By midseason Laurie had col- 
lected 84 dimes. Good for pin money, 
says Laurie, and anyway, she likes to 
play, it's better than watching TV. 

Every girl that dons a numbered uni¬ 
form likes to play, and each has her per- 
sonal incentives. Forward Theresa 
Brochu from Hardwick plays three school 
sports. She has four siblings, wants to go 
to college and become a teacher of physi- 
cal education. Back court wizard Tammy 
Ainsworth is another athlete from a large 
Hardwick family. She has five brothers 
and sisters. She wants to be a coach. Play- 
ing guard and forward. Rosę Lumsden of 
Stannard is simply following an active 
family tradition. Her brother is on the 
boys' team, and her sister is a cheer- 
leader. Rose's father drives a school bus, 
in addition to being Stannard's road 
commissioner. After high school she in- 
tends to go to college or join the Air 
Force. 

"Go 'Cats! Go!" hoot the hometown 
fans. Instamatics flash. Clarence Ward 
counts dimes. The refreshment booth in 
the schooLs hallway is cranking it out 

— popcorn and coke. Go the 'Cats did 
that first Winter night. "Our girls usually 
win by 30 or 40 points," boasts a student, 
"but tonight they're really racking up." 
The gamę ended with Hazen pouncing 
Lyndon 81-19. Everything appeared 
normal, all of the team's ten players saw 
action. 

The seeming normality was deceptive 
because, in a very real sense, Hazen was 
winging it. They had no one outstanding 
star to count on, no height to speak of 

— almost every team they would meet 
had them beat in that department — and 
not much experience. The squad began 
the year with only two seniors. They 
would end with one. Their greatest asset 
in the past, Penny Libercent of South 
Woodbury, watches from the stands like 
all the other spectators, her number 40 
uniform retired by the school forever 
upon her graduation in June, 1976. 

The bali loved Penny and the feeling 
was reciprocal. She madę it down to the 
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last cut for the 1976 U.S. Women's 
Olympic Team. She got an athletic 
scholarship to the University of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. One year out of high school, 
five feet, eleven-inch Penny, one of the 
best in the country, was a former athlete. 
"I went to the Amherst campus on a four 
year scholarship. It was too big. Corning 
from a school of less than 500 and going 
to one with 25,000 ..." Penny searches 
for words and pensively sighs, "It just 
blew my mind. I came home. 

"But I want to play basketball. Because 
I love it. Right? I might go back to college 
in Vermont, and next year they have the 
Pan-American games and Tm gonna try 
out. Then I hear there's a women's pro or 
semi-pro league getting started. I want to 
play everyday and Tm gonna keep trying 
until I make it." 

Counterpoint. "It's silly, ridiculous," 
says senior forward Elaine Farr. "Tve 
been playing for seven years and Tve just 
started looking at it for what it's really 
been worth. You take a bali and throw it 
through a hoop hanging from a ceiling. 
Ridiculous. But," she is quick to add, 
"there are a lot of good things. I have 
girlfriends on just about every team 
we've played and we write to each other 
all the time; it gets expensive on stamps. 
And I like to be a champion. I want to go 
out a champion . . . No sir, I won't play 
bali in college." A few games before the 
end of the season Elaine quit the team. 
During remaining games Elaine and 
Penny would sit next to each other look¬ 
ing on from the audience. 

And Hazen continued winging it, sort 
of. In a scientific way, Coach Rowden 
built her team for maximum efficiency. 
She had a lot of help. One student had 
the assignment of keeping 16-column 
team charts for every gamę. These would 
weigh shots madę and rebounds against 
things like bad passes, violations and 
fumbles, for each player who saw action. 
Would Jackie Silver or Susan Thompson 
get morę playing time or a starting berth? 
The charfs statistics measuring a player's 
performance would dictate the answer. 
Hazen began the year without even a 
regular starting set of five players. By 
using the chart one began to take shape. 
In practice sessions Coach Rowden had 
the assistance of a young woman under- 
study whose goal was to become a coach 
herself. During games, junior varsity 
coach Jean Hackett sat with the team to 
help out. 

The girls somehow kept winning and, 
logically, enjoying it. They would actually 
laugh and joke among themselves while 
playing. Winning had its place, but so did 
fun. 









Hardurick, Vt., pictured above , promises hard Winters annually, but eoen when 
schools are closed the high school athletics continue. The Hazen Union Wildcats 
Girls' basketball team is a major source of local civic pride. 



Center Sherry Truesdell gives an ex- 
planation: "The most interesting thing is 
meeting all the people on the different 
teams. If we have a close gamę, like when 
Elaine madę a shot in the last seconds and 
we came from behind to win by one 
point, the girls on both sides get mad and 
play a little rough. But after the gamę we 
meet in the locker rooms and talk about 
the plays and the records of the teams 
and kind of make up with each other. In 
that gamę one girl guarding me was 
pretty aggressive and accidentally gave 
me a bloody nose. Afterwards, 1 told her 
she gave me a bloody nose. She didn't 
know she'd done it, and we talked about 
it and started to fool around a lot while 
we watched the JV gamę. I went home 
that day with a very good feeling." 


At the season's end the Vermont 
Headmasters' Association selected 43 
teams to compete in the schoolgirl play- 
down series for three State champion- 
ships: ClassM (Medium), I (Intermediate) 
and L (Large). With an enrollment of 147 
girls Hazen played Class I. They finished 
the season with a 14 and 4 record and 
were the fourth ranked, or seeded, Class I 
team in the State. 

Beginning in early February, the play- 
down schedule takes two weeks to run. 
Top seeded teams received byes and Ha¬ 
zen, ranked fourth, had to put together 
three winning games to play in the 
championship. By the semifinals, there 
would be only four teams from each class 
in Vermont playing for the chance to 
reach the Barre auditorium and a shot at a 
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Scenes below are from a championship season 
that wasn't to be. There were moments of high 
tension and others of easy relaxation. But after 
winning two State championships in a row, the 
Wildcats had to settle for Runner-Up. 
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championship. The process of elimina- 
tion ends with six squads vying for three 
titles. 

A girls' playdown resembles a big 
gamę, such as the regular season pairing 
of Twinfield (a Class M member and the 
only undefeated team in the State, boys' or 
girls') versus Hazen in a non-league con- 
test, but the series is really morę similar to 
a holiday tournament like the Blue Moun- 
tain Christmas Tournament in Wells 
River. Ali the exceptions become rules. 
The parking area is overflowing and a 
police officer directs traffic. Admission is 
charged at the gate and the seats on both 
sides of the court are pulled down and 
filled. There is a good chance that one or 
both referees will be female. The cheer- 
I leaders, doing their adroit chants, leapfrog 
jumps, flips and splits, are out in fuli 
force. So, in its own way, is the press. 
During the regular season Hazen, a de- 
fending State champion, was covered by 
two Hardwick weeklies. A student called 
in gamę scores and statistics to the three 
closest dailies. The post season tourna- 
ments are different and attract statewide 
I attention. 

Sporting little morę than spunk, speed, 
good defense and coaching, Hazen 
fielded a starting team of Debbie Wells 


and Tammy Ainsworth — best friends 
sińce the third grade — in the backcourt; 
Rosę Lumsden at forward, and a mod- 
ified two center system of Sherry Trues- 
dell and Jackie Silver. They met Lamoille 
of Hyde Park in the first playdown gamę, 
Burr & Burton of Manchester in the quar- 
terfinals, and Milton in the semifinals. 
With the finał two contests played on 
neutral courts and Coach Rowden shifting 
from fast breaks to stalls, person-to- 
person and zonę defenses, yelling at her 
girls to, "Get your man! Get your man!" 
until her voice would break, the Wildcats 
put together their three good games, 
squeezed by, and found themselves, for 
the third year in a row, scheduled to 
compete for another state championship. 

The Barre Auditorium was the season's 
last showcase for the six top teams. Three 
went home winners. In Class M, Marsh- 
field's undefeated Twinfield team beat 
Wilmington. Bellows Falls upset Cham- 
plain Valley Union of Hinesburg for the 
Class L title. In Class I Hazen met the Gal- 
loping Ghosts of Randolph for a rematch 
of 1976's championship. 

The press boxes favored Randolph in a 
close one, and were almost right. The 
Hazen fans, as usual, arrived in bunches. 
If fan turnout could win a gamę, Randolph 


would have had to forfeit; on the court it 
was a different story. 

The Ghosts, dressed in robin's egg blue 
uniforms, were awesome. Paced by not- 
quite-six-footers, twin sisters Pam and 
Pennie Gray, and well-guided by Coach 
Fred Streeter (a high percentage of Ver- 
mont's female athletes are coached by 
men), Randolph was determined to re- 
verse the outcome of the year before. 

Once the players were introduced even 
Randolph fans couldn't believe it. The 
teams didn't look like they came from the 
same world, let alone the same division. 
The Ghosts had the height advantage at 
every position, and they were good. To 
make things worse, the Wildcats were 
cold; they couldn't buy a basket. 

The Hazen team took home a trophy 
that Saturday, but it wasn't the happiest 
night in Hardwick. The trophy was for 
runners-up. Their dynasty was broken 
and new ones perhaps begun. 

The home economics department 
would start work on a banner for second 
place. Theresa Brochu, Susan Thompson 
and Bonita Putvain would have to practice 
hard to crack the starting line-up. And in 
1978, or the next year, or the one after, 
it would be up to another team to learn 
that even champions lose. 
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The Mini-Olympics 

Written and photographed by Michael Baz 


J ean-Claude Killy, Billy Kidd, Stein 
Eriksen. Olympic heroes of years past, 
these names were synonymous with 
world class skiing. But what about Seth 
Neary, Polly Reiss, and Erie Turner? 
Hardly household names, these kids 
were a few of the winners at a recent 
Mini-Olympics, a slalom race for young- 
sters held each February at the Sugarbush 
Ski area. 

The race, for skiers six years of age and 
under, was originally conceived by Judy 
Reiss, operator of the Valley Day School 
in Sugarbush Village. Judy's day care 
center provides ski instruction, and the 
race was a natural outgrowth of the pro¬ 
gram. The tiny hill behind the school 
served as the first racing course, but after 
a few years the crowds became too large 


and the race moved to the ski area itself. 

Set at the base of the Snowball, a be- 
ginners' trail which gradually turns down 
the mountain to Sugarbush's base lodge, 
the Mini-Olympic course features a 
straight 75 foot run for the three years 
and under class, and inereases in dif- 
ficulty for the older age groups. The elite 
group, the six year olds, run a 100 yard 
course with four gates. 

Race day resembles a miniaturę world 
event. Anxious parent-coaches give last 
minutę instructions to their offspring, 
and equipment is checked and re- 
checked. The youngsters swing their gazę 
from the course to the awards table 
decked with shiny trophies and medals. 
The youngest racers aren't quite surę 
exactly what is taking place, but are will- 


ing to try anything. The "pros" in the five 
and six year age groups have been here 
before, and they show it. One youngster 
casually adjusts his star-spangled racing 
helmet, and another flexes his knees 
against smartly tailored stretch pants. 

Race time arrives, and the children as- 
semble for the pre-race paradę. 

Sigi Grottendorfer, Sugarbush's ski 
school head, leads the paradę. Sigi is a 
former world competitor, and as he fore- 
runs the race course he flashes a few 
quick weldels for the admiring crowd. 

The paradę ends, and the racers as- 
semble for their moment of truth. There 
are only two entrants in the three-year- 
old class, and the first tiny racer begins 
the 75 foot run. His mother stands at the 
finish linę, and he hones in on a familiar 
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sight. He runs the course in 19.4 seconds, 
not a record, but a creditable time. 

The course increases in difficulty for 
the morę experienced skiers. The older 
kids ski through a series of gates set up 
on the course, and show considerable 
style as they tuck into their bamboo 
poles. Much to the dismay of parents, 
some gates are missed, but the children 
are blissfully unaware of such techni- 
calities. They're morę interested in finish- 
ing the race and getting over to the free 
refreshment stand set up just past the 
finish linę. Hot chocolate and chocolate 
chip cookies are the order of the day, and 
everyone digs in. 

Meanwhile, race results are being tabu- 
lated, and the awards ceremony begins. 
This affair is handled by Bob Law, a 
manufacturer's representative, who has 
presided over the Mini-Olympics from 
the beginning. His own children, not yet 
born when the race first took place, 
now ski in the event. 

There appears to be as many awards as 
entrants, and the young skiers gather for 
their prizes. The first place finishers in 
each age group receive a trophy, and sec- 
ond, third, and fourth place skiers each 
are awarded a medal fastened to a tri- 
colored ribbon. The lucky winners stand 
on pedestals high over the crowd and 
wave to their admirers. Cameras click, 
and the event is recorded on film for 
posterity. 

Perhaps ten years hence an Olympic 
champion will flip through the family 
scrapbook and remember the Mini- 
Olympics. 


Futurę Olympians? Perhaps. But the group of 
youngsters who gather each year at the Sugarbush 
Ski Area for the Mini-Olympics have morę 
immediate goals in mind. These are their games 
and races to finish — win or lose. 





























Burkę Mountain 

High Status.. - High Expectations 

By Nancy English 


/ /T've been burned too many times. 

± Put money into it to get it going 
and watchcd ii aII go down the dram with 
the snowballs." 

Dennis Stevens, the owner of one of 
the two drugstores in Lyndonville, is 
loquacious in his bitterness toward the 
developers of the local ski area, Burkę 
Mountain. But though other local busi- 
nessmen are morę reticent in their disap- 
pointment, they share Stevens's opin- 
ions. Investors in the Ski Burkę Stock 
Company now own worthless paper. The 
predicted boom in land prices and real es- 
tate sales lurks stubbornly around an as 
yet unturned corner. Fred Bona, owner of 
the White Market grocery storę, speaks 
for much of the community: 'Tm in- 
terested but reluctant to invest in a ski 
area that really is just many promises that 
have never been fulfilled." 

For as long as anyone can remember, 


Burkę Mountain, rising above the smali 
town of East Burkę in the Northeast 
Kingdom, has provided local residents 
with a place to ski. At first a ski area only 
for those with enough ambition to dimb 
the two slopes on their own power. Burkę 
is now a fully outfitted ski resort, with 
four different lifts and 28 different trails. 
Burke's growth from a purely local ski 
area to one whose visitors hail from 
Canada to Southern New England has 
been fraught with difficulties. In past 
years Burkę has stuck many local busi- 
nessmen with unpaid bills; and one par- 
ticularly bad season the mountain's gross 
income couldnT meet its payroll. Burkę 
finally experienced a good season, eras- 
ing many of the nightmares of bad sea- 
sons that had plagued the mountain for 
three years running, and when business 
showed nearly a 100% increase, Burke's 
developers began to feel some optimism 


for the futurę of their resort. 

One person in particular, a new face at 
the mountain, is rallying their hopes and 
dreams. Gloria Chadwick arrived at 
Burkę just before its luck tumed, leaving 
a job as vice-president of operations at 
the Big Sky ski resort in Montana. "They 
said Burkę was one of the best mountains 
in the east," Gloria told me. She gave up 
three-quarters of her pay and a bevy of 
secretaries and bookkeepers because she 
explained, "I like a challenge," and 
Burke's financial foundering needed 
rapid assistance. A slim blond woman, 
Gloria's eyes glow with all the determi- 
nation of her pure ambition. Her business 
tactics are hard-nosed and calculated, 
and have succeeded in ruffling the 
feathers of some she has dealt with in her 
single-minded pursuit of Burke's de- 
velopment. But surprisingly few critidze 
her. The local businessmen, her employ- 
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ees, and anyone who comes in contact 
with her, respect her automatically. She 
would be considered an unusual woman 
even among other career women, and 
working at Burkę, in a community mostly 
ignored by progress, her profile is alien 
but still admired and respected. Local 
opinion is unified in the belief that, 
should Burkę become the thriving, suc- 
cessful ski area it's always been expected 
to become. Gloria Chadwick will have 
done the major part in bringing it about. 
Anyone connected with the mountain 
has long been aware that a person like 
Gloria was exactly what the mountain re- 
quired; to preside over its operation, and 
to streamline and direct the path of futurę 
development. 

Burke's first development began in the 
forties, when the only trail was the one 
that led to the now defunct fire lookout 
station. Hazen Russell, owner of RusselLs 
Drugstore in Lyndonville, remembers 
walking up the mountain on the fire 
lookout station trail, and skiing down 
once or, at most, twice in a day. The Bear 
Den Trophy Race, an annual event begun 
long before the first lift was built on 
Burkę, drew persons from all over the 
New England States. Each racer climbed 
the race trail, packing it as they side- 
stepped up the mountain. Later snów 
cats carried skiers to the top, and finally 
in the early 50s the Mountain poma was 
constructed. The local businessmen who 
had guided the mountain through its 
very beginnings formed a stock company 
called Ski Burkę, and began selling shares 
for $50.00 apiece to raise enough money 
to construct a lift. Later the stocks were 
reduced in price to $10.00 to attract morę 
buyers, and eventually enough money 
was raised for the members of the Ski 
Burkę company to construct the Moun¬ 
tain poma lift. 

At the time the Mountain poma was 
constructed, a smali base lodge was built 
at the bottom of the ski slopes. At that 
time Burke's business was local, and the 
people involved in its development were 
all from the immediate area. At that time 
managed by an unprofessional and con- 
stantly changing staff. Burkę had no ef- 
fective plans or organization. When the 
finał bills for the newly installed lift 
couldn't be paid, Burkę was close to dis- 
aster. Its developers approached the St. 
Johnsbury Chamber of Commerce and 
told them that they would be unable to 
open for the next ski season. They had to 
borrow to open Burkę every season in the 
past, and now found themselves unable 
to continue. Doug Kitchel, then president 
of the St. Johnsbury Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, came to the rescue. 


Kitchel took over the notes of Burkę 
Mountain Corporation with an agree- 
ment that he might eventually buy any 
acreage around Burkę then owned by the 
members of the Corporation. Starting 
with 900 acres, KitcheLs land holdings 
had increased to 2,500 acres two years la¬ 
ter. By 1966, he had installed a chairlift to 
the top of the mountain, and a T-bar on a 
beginners' slope below the base lodge. By 
1969, the three original trails had been 
increased to 23, and the base lodge was 
enlarged and modernized. But even with 
this growth and development of the re¬ 
sort accomplished, Kitchel experienced 
parallel problems to those of his pre- 


decessors. Looking back, he realizes that 
had he invested any morę money in the 
mountain, his efforts would have failed 
as dismally as had those of the Corpora¬ 
tion. "But we hung on," he says. 

The businessmen of Lyndonville have 
no monopoly on the bitterness arising 
from Burkę's failure to succeed. The 
completion of Interstate 1-91, long ago 
predicted for 1972, and now forecast for 
1980, was a major consideration in 
Burke's chances at success. This major 
highway will eventually connect 
Montreal and New York with a route that 
passes close to Burkę Mountain. Acces- 
sibility has always been a large drawback 




Skiers are taken to the top of Burkę Mountain on one of the neio chair lifts. 
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in Burke's struggles for success, but con- 
nected by a major highway to both the 
northern and Southern centers of popu- 
lation, Burkę should seem a perfectly 
feasible distance to drive for a ski 
weekend by any potential customer. 

When Doug Kitchel first took over the 
mountain in 1964, he looked forward 
with confidence to 1972 when he believed 
Burkę would be firmly established, well 
developed and extremely attractive ski 
area, but access to this remote ski area 
remained almost as difficult eight years 
later, and Burkę, already in trouble, ex- 
perienced a string of bad winters that 
nearly closed its operations. One of those 
winters provided Burkę with only 54 days 
of skiing, when two years earlier they had 
completed a morę normal season of 120 
days. 

Kitchel now realizes that one of his past 
mistakes was the lack of a permanent 
master plan. The master plan now in ef- 
fect at Burkę has been developed from the 
many Burkę has grown under, and was 
shaped by the ideas of the Burkę working 
Staff itself. A huge map of the mountain, 
depicting Phases One through Four of the 
plan in various bright colors, predomi- 
nates in Gloria Chadwick's office. The 
pleasure she takes in how she has helped 
determine Burke's futurę is evident in the 


enthusiasm with which she describes the 
phases of the plan. Implementation of 
Phase One will cost $8 million and Gloria 
is very optimistic that her application (to 
the federal government's Economic De- 
velopment Assodation) for these funds 
will be successful. Since her experience 
includes the successful development of 
another ski area, her presence at Burkę 
Mountain may be just the decisive factor 
in the EDA decision. 

Phase One began with the installation 
of snowmaking equipment on the west 
side of the mountain. Though not com- 
plete by the beginning of last ski season, 
the new snowmaking equipment did 
serve later to lengthen the season and 
bring in business that would otherwise 
have been lost. Ford Hubbard, operations 
manager, is looking forward to being able 
to begin every season on Thanksgiving. 
He believes that snowmaking will be 
much morę profitable in the beginning of 
the season than in the end, when the ac- 
tivities of warm weather seem morę at- 
tractive than those of Winter. 

Last Summer saw morę implementa¬ 
tion of Phase One. Burkę Mountain has 
long had the reputation of being a skier's 
mountain; its difficult, expert slopes at- 
tract a better grade of skier than other 
mountains. Burke's lack of easy to inter- 


mediate slopes has most certainly lost it a 
great deal of business. Estimates show 
that half the ski business is with begin- L 
ners, so one of Gloria's first goals was to 
balance the kinds of terrain Burkę has to 
offer. Her master plan map shows the 23 
existing trails in red, and below them, in I . 
brilliant blue, are four proposed easy and I 
intermediate slopes that will balance the I.. 
mountain. A double chair will carry skiers I 
from the new bottom of Burke's slopes, I 
providing Burkę with an additional 600 I • 
feet of vertical drop. With the completion I ^ 
of the new trails, expected two years from I. 
now, Burkę will boast five miles of begin- I 
ners' trails. The expert skier will find the I . 
mountain improved for him also, sińce I 
his favorite slopes will be less crowded. 

The new base lodge will be completed 
next Summer. It will consist of a green- 
house spine connecting offshoots of a res- I 
taurant, cafeteria, ski shop, and other I 
services. The design of the building 
allows for easy construction of additions. ; 
Gloria hopes that a builder will be found 
who will construct a lodge at one end of 
the building, and that a smali mail will be 
built into the center of the lodge, with 
local craftsmen and businesses operating ; 
Stores within the lodge. 

Gloria Chadwick has designed these t 
developments with the goal of 100,000 ' 
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Glona Chadiuick began the mamgement of Burkę Mountain 
just before its luck changed. Very few, if any, would 
suggest her arriual and the change of luck were coincidental. 
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i RURKĘ mountain 
\ MASTER PLAN 


skier visits firmly in mind. The complete 
implementation of the master plan would 
enable the mountain to absorb what 
would be morę than double the normal 
year's business. 

The smallness of Burkę Mountain has 
endeared it to many people, especially 
local skiers who loyally buy the low- 
priced seasons passes. When asked what 
would be the main theme of Burke's ad- 
vertising. Gloria says, "Try unspoiled." 
Burkę's charm resides in its uncrowded 
trails and lack of lift lines, and Gloria 
realizes this when she sets 100,000 skier 
visits as her goal, instead of the 400,000 
that Stowe experiences each Winter. Yet 
many resent this burgeoning growth and 
progress at Burkę Mountain. Unlike other 
ski areas, Burkę's employees are older 
and morę settled; many have held their 
positions at Burkę for many years. Their 
smali number and their stability has madę 
Burke's employees feel morę like a family 
than a working staff, but recent changes 
have altered some of the old qualities of 
working at Burkę. The increase in busi¬ 
ness madę work somewhat morę difficult 
last Winter, but the main change is in the 
] demanding supervision of Gloria Chad- 
wick. Some employees complain of a new 
i and unneeded formalism in their work at 
the mountain, but most recognize that 


Gloria's tactics have gotten a lot morę 
done, morę quickly. 

Ford Hubbard remembers being unable 
to properly groom the ski slopes and 
maintain his equipment. Gloria has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the financing neces- 
sary for smooth operations. Ford feels 
morę effective, and happier with his job 
now that Gloria has madę it possible for 
him to do it as well as he can. Doug 
Kitchel is one relieved employer, sińce 
Gloria took over management of the em¬ 
ployees. Though he realizes that Gloria 
has tightened up the working community 
at Burkę, and admits the possibility that 
she may have tightened up too much, he 
feels that once she is secure and confident 
with her employees, the reins will loosen 
and some of the old informality special to 
Burkę will reappear. 

Beside the pleasant camaraderie of the 
Burkę Mountain working staff, the quiet, 
the solitude, the vast, untouched spaces 
common in the undeveloped Northeast 
Kingdom grace Burkę with its unique- 
ness. The prospect of success and mon- 
ey-making at Burkę seems to spell the 
end of the surrounding unblemished 
hillsides, but Burke's Master plan has 
safeguards against over-development. 
Since Kitchel owns 2,500 acres, surround¬ 
ing the ski areas itself, he is in a perfect 


position to control and minimize the 
damages of over-development. Each 
piece of property that he sells is con- 
trolled by the Burkę Mountain Recreation 
Corporation. Stipulations in the sales 
contracts determine the kind of develop- 
ment the land parcel will be subject to, 
sińce any construction must be approved 
by the Corporation before it is begun, and 
even the site of the construction is under 
their jurisdiction. The situation at Burkę 
is unique sińce it is one of the last large 
ski areas to be developed in the east, and 
it should be able to develop intelligently 
because of lessons learned, and mistakes 
madę in other areas. With an access road 
that has not one single commercial estab¬ 
lishment, Burkę represents a clean siatę 
which, with caution, could be developed 
into the ideał ski area, boasting both 
natural beauty and commercial success. 
Doug Kitchel speaking with an absolute 
authority which would be difficult to 
question, says "I should be shot if I fail to 
develop a beautiful ski area, and control 
commercializa tion." 

What ever determines the commercial 
success of Burkę Mountain, its status as a 
place to ski remains very high. The least 
crowded, set in the least developed area 
of Vermont, Burke's ski slopes are of in- 
comparable beauty. ^0° 















Winter Landscapes, 
White on Blue 


Winter's primary colors in Vermont are white and blue. 
Stark white is the color of the church in Wells, photographed 
by Harold Rowe, stark against a sky so blue that the light snów 
reflects its tonę. Below, the Grafton oillage storę is 
trimmed in white and stands against an ooercast Winter sky. 

A welcome color intrusion is prouided by the store's bright 
red clapboards in this photograph by Peter Miller. And all of the 
holidays' colors are reflected in a single window of the brick 
Woodstock home below, photographed by Clyde Smith. 
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Blues and whites dominate these Winter scenes but once again 
the Vermont landscape is enhanced by a touch of red. Above, 
a well-used hill outside Underhill - which has already provided 
a slippery slope for cross-country skiers and snowmobilers — 
becomes the recreation center for three youngsters and their 
red sleds in this late afternoon photograph by George Wilson. 

Wbite on blue dominates the farmscapes and townscape on these pages, 
with red barns and a red ribbon on a gazebo's wreath adding the 
extra color. The Northeast Kingdom photograph, above right, is 
by Richard W. Brown. Weston by Lyn Jaruis is pictured far right 
and the red bams, right, are in Dummerston, by Harold Rowe. 
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The Winter sun casts light on a dramatic sky 
in R. J. Alzners photograph of a Quechee 
farmhouse at left. Ahove, on the slope of a 
i valley outside Ludlow, Clyde Smith 's 
i photograph shows blue snów reflecting 
|| a elear sky. Notę the ski trails in the 
1 [ background and the snowmobile trails up 
front. Smith photographed a morę leisurely 
outdoor reereation at right — a couple 
of real people and a family of snów people 
in Peacham. At left, Richard W. Brown 
photographed a family of Eoening Grosbeaks 

— year-round Vermont residents. 

' 
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Rumbling through the wbite blanketed landscape below is a 
diesel locomotwe hauling freight through Danoille in a photograph 
by Lud Munchmeyer. Smoke punctuates the skyline in a 
chilly early-morning photograph by Clyde Smith in Stowe, opposite, 
and with a late afternoon sun turning bare trees into 
pink silhouettes by Richard W. Brown. At right, 

Clyde Smith has photographed a truły indigenous Vermont scene: 
the crazy (or lazy) window frames an early storm outside 
and warmth and comfort inside — a room that whispers welcome 
and a Winter blanket that, too, is wbite on blue. ooo 
























































When Winter 
Comes to North Hero 

By Judith Raven 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 




S OME SAY IT'S THE WIND that blowS 

the 1,700 Summer people off the is- 
land of North Hero and leaves it, bleak, 
stark, but quiet and serene, for the 280 or 
so fulltime North Heroites during the 
year's long stretch of wintry isolation. 

Like just about everywhere else in 
Vermont, Winter in North Hero is a 
source of conversation and debate. But 
here it's not the cold that's the inspiration 
for statistical one-upmanship and hyper- 
bole, but the wind, which sweeps across 


the fiat strip of island from shore to shore 
with very little vertical resistance, forcing 
the trees into a permanent bend, whip- 
ping the snów into impossible drifts and 
snapping at bare fingers holding fishing 
lines. 

'Tli tell you how hard the wind 
blows," says Pam Dubuque, who owns 
the Country Curl Beauty Salon, "I go 
through a $20 American flag every year." 

It's easy to see why most people prefer 
to experience North Hero as a summery 


haven; a friendly but not fancy retreat 
that hasn't even the pretention to cali it- 
self a resort. But what about the people 
who stay around all year, and the increas- 
ing number of Summer dwellers who are 
winterizing their cottages and making 
North Hero their permanent residence? 

According to several townspeople, 
they stay because they enjoy the peace 
and even the isolation. "I think we all 
breathe a sigh of relief when the Sum- 
mer's over," morę than one resident has 


When the icy winds blow on a typical Winter moming 
in North Hero, piling the snów into formidable drifts 
and sending the temperatures scampering downward, 


the island gives the appearance of being isolated. 
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admitted. "There's morę time for socializ- 
ing in the Winter." The sense of commu- 
nity is strong here, and is apparent even 
in a casual conversation. "Don't say any- 
thing bad about anyone on the Islands 
because you may be talking to their first 
cousin," the saying goes. 

Although North Hero is certainly ac- 
cessible from other parts of Vermont by 
roads, it retains that quaiity of remote- 
ness, common to islands. The year 'round- 
ers' view North Hero as an ideał spot to 
live their lives. Theirs is almost a reproof 
to those fair-weather folk who board up 
their houses and head out before the 
weather takes on its Winter edge. 

That pride probably explains why 
everyone remembers the Winter of 1971 
with mixed feelings. It's generally agreed 
that that year brought the worst and most 
unmanageable Winter onslaught in re- 
cent history, but there's no denying that 
the townspeople fondly recall how 
everyone helped out and nobody was 


overlooked or left without groceries or 
someone to shovel them out. The Na¬ 
tional Guard came to elear the roads; the 
men of the town went out to the farms to 
thaw pipes and make paths to the bams 
so the animals could be fed and the milk 
taken to the creamery. 

Junior Tudhope was three days on the 
snowplow without stopping. "Talk about 
drifts," he allows, "one fellow on a bull- 
dozer drove up a drift and was shouted to 
by someone on the ground: 'watch out, 
your blade's in the electric light wires/ " 

In order to be better prepared for a 
similar Winter barrage, the 4-H Youth 
Group surveyed the populace and drew 
up a map showing the numbers and loca- 
tions of residents with chainsaws, snow- 
mobiles, medical training and the like, as 
well as the homes of individuals in poor 
health or living alone. 

For the most part, North Heroites must 
travel south to Burlington or across the 
lakę to Rouses Point, New York to reach 


their jobs. It's a long commute and any¬ 
one moving onto the Island is either will- 
ing to make the 30-mile drive or is self- 
employed or retired. The only industry in 
North Hero is dairy farming, and though 
at one time the farms spread from one 
end of the Island to the other, there are 
now only seven. 

Homer Knight Jr. went to agricultural 
school, came back and designed a whole 
new milking barn at his father's farm. 
Homer Sr. goes along with his son's ideas 
and plans because he knows it's the only 
way the farm can endure. On the other 
side of the Island, the Rainville farm pro- 
duces morę than one million pounds of 
milk every year. Larry Rainville has been 
farming here for 16 years. Now his son 
Roger works on the farm and will un- 
doubtedly run it himself someday, along 
with some of his six brothers and sisters. 
Ali the children help on the farm, and still 
have time to go skiing and sledding and 
to hitch their pony for wintry sleigh 
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North Hero farmhouses and other homes on the 
island keep the Winter out and (as best they can) 
the warmth in. Below, Catherine Derby, 
town librarian, adds to the warmth with a 
rich metody from her celto. 



rides and snowy picnics with the family 
in their sugarbush. The rambling yellow 
Rainville farmhouse rests on one of the 
few hills on the Island, and Lillian Rain- 
ville's favorite times are when she sits at 
the front window in the evening and 
gazes at the lights far off in St. Albans. 
"It's so peaceful", she explains. "I feel 
that Tm in the most beautiful place in the 
world." 

How do you find entertainment in the 
Winter in this town that can claim not 
even a coffee shop, not to mention a 
movie theater, bowling alley or indoor 
tennis court? Go outside. Cross country 
ski. Join the Twilighters and ride your 
snowmobile through the night to another 
town for a cookout with other hardy 
souls. Fish through a hole in the ice in 
Lakę Champlain (where the ice is some- 
times three feet thick). Or you might find 
your way to the only nearby hangout, 
The Hitching Post, a few miles away in 
the town of Grand Isle. Islanders of all 
ages gather there on even the wildest 
Winter evenings to listen to live country 


or rock musie. Any dancing style is ac- 
ceptable, singing along with the musie is 
de rigueur, and it's doubtful that anyone 
could feel like a stranger for morę than 10 
minutes. The teenagers have their terri- 
tory staked out in a separate room, where 
they drink countless cokes and chat with 
friends they've probably known most of 
their lives. When the band plays birthday 
greetings to a local Citizen, the whole 
place celebrates and the waitress serves 
cake to everybody who can manage to di- 
gest dessert with their beer. 

The ice fishing contingent is madę up 
of North Hero residents, visitors from 
Burlington or Barre or even out-of-state 
and includes both dabblers and diehards. 
Even those who don't actually get out on 
the ice do some pretty authoritative talk- 
ing about the sport. In fact, the subject is 
second only to the wind as a conversa- 
tional staple. 

Charlie Clark, who runs a well-stocked 
sports shop and a motel with some cross 
country ski trails, says the tourists have 
changed their ice fishing habits in the 
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past few years. "They don't get out so 
early now," he points out. "They used to 
want to go out at five or six, but now we 
i have time to eat breakfast first." 

You can take ice fishing straight 
; —standing in the cold, hands bare to that 

wicked wind, fisheye bait held in the 
I mouth to keep it from freezing on the 
rawest days, and wait. Or, you can settle 
e inside a cozy shanty with a friend or two, 

. some sandwiches and a bottle of some- 
thing to nip on as the day goes by. Either 
way, the fishing mostly depends on luck. 

Marjorie Tudhope's 200-year-old farm- 
house is the scene of many a fresh-caught 
perch supper and breakfast. The fisher- 
men and women who live there or con- 
1 gregate there get out on the ice early, stay 
out late and usually catch plenty. Mrs. 

. Tudhope, still energetic at age 75, keeps 
everyone in the house well fed, including 
boarders, relatives and any stray visitors. 

. She tends a pot of beans simmering in 
pork, then checks something in the oven. 
Her sleeveless dress seems all wrong for 
the January temperatures outside but it is 


morę than comfortable in the warmth 
generated from various stoves and heat- 
ers in kitchen and dining area. 

The fishing crew stomps in: nothing's 
biting but the wind. They relax in the big 
kitchen and talk about today's bad luck, 
the prospects for tomorrow's catch, and 
who will win the daily dollar bet for First 
Fish, Biggest Fish, and Most Fish. By the 
time Mrs. Tudhope serves up Vermont 
ham and gravy and hot homemade bis- 
cuits, everyone has almost thawed out 
and is ready to enjoy the meal, which will 
be followed by a rousing gamę of 500 gin 
rummy, punctuated with Winter fish 
tales and reminiscences. 

Not all the Winter activity centers 
around fishing. Catherine Derby keeps 
the town library functioning and believes 
there's morę going on in a smali town 
than most people could imagine. At 
home on Winter nights, she plays the 
cello. An occasional glance at the wind 
indicator on the living room wali tells her 
all she needs to know about what's going 
on outside. 


The North Hero Chamber of Com- 
merce would like to try to build up the 
Winter tourist business. Many towns- 
people would like to see morę young 
folks move in and settle but there's not 
much land for sale. As a North Heroite 
said when asked if he'd part with some of 
his property: "Well, Tli tell you, my ex- 
perience has been that you sell the land 
and then you spend the money and then 
you ain't got neither one." 

Unless they figurę out a way to turn off 
the wind, North Hero will probably stay 
pretty much the way it is for a while, with 
most of the Islanders feeling grateful that 
the Winter affords them a chance to re- 
cover from the press of Summer activity 
and people. A lifetime resident extols: 
'The air is crisp and elear and good. 
Visitors wonder if we really appreciate it, 
given the fact that we live here all the 
time. They think we don't, but we do. 
Our family often will run to the window 
to look at a sunset or the moon, or an un- 
usual snowdrift. The Winter makes us 
really feel morę alive." ooo 
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P igtails flying as her team of huskies 
pulls her sled swiftly across the 
finish linę, Penny Bishop looks back over 
her shoulder at the five-mile trail just 
completed and declares in no uncertain 
terms, that it was a rough course. Penny 
and close friend Jimmy-Joe Roche are 
both 11 years old and both members of 
very active sled dogging families. Racing 
sińce they were seven, they are junior 
members of a sport which is rapidly 
gathering momentum in its popularity 
throughout the Northeast and much of 
the rest of the country as well. 

During the racing season, Penny and 
Jimmy-Joe look forward to long 
weekends and "snów days" which offer 
additional training time. In fact, Penny 
decided to drop her after-school dance 
class which, she declared, "kept me away 
from the dogs too much." Sled dogging is 
a sport of determination on the part of 
the dogs as well as the drivers, and Penny 
and Jimmy-Joe have certainly got deter¬ 
mination. 

Training begins long before snów ever 


Sled 


hits the ground. Early Fali will find driv- 
ers with their homemade wheel carts rac¬ 
ing over back country dirt roads. Jimmy- 
Joe^ father goes so far as to mow a pat- 
tern of trails in a nearby hayfield, thus 
creating a maże of runs for the off-season 
practice. 

Because communication with the 
whole team is essential in sled dog racing, 
voice commands are heavily emphasized 
in training. Penny explains that she be¬ 
gins training her lead dogs on a leash 
when they are pups, leading them to the 
right repeating "gee" and to the left while 
saying "haw." To train a new dog for 
lead, Jimmy-Joe hitches it up with an ex- 
perienced leader which will help the dog 
learn the various commands. 

This tedious, time-consuming training 
is especially important for the lead dog, 
which sets the pace for the whole team 
and is expected to respond to the driver's 
voice commands. "With a good team," 
explains Penny, "I cali their names, and 
they listem" 

Fali training also conditions the team 


A family sport 
for snów days 

Dogging 

By Elisabeth Ingoldsby Keim 
Photographed by Richard Howard 

for the Winter races, which are a real test 
of a team's stamina, speed and endurance 
under some of the harshest weather 
conditions. What's nice about the sport, 
however, is that sled dogs love to puli, a 
trait carried on through years of careful 
breeding. Although the dogs run by 
Penny and Jimmy-Joe are Siberian or 
Alaskan huskies, two breeds most often 
associated with the sport, it is not un- 
common to see hounds, cross-breeds of 
huskies and greyhounds, or "purebred" 
mutts in harness. 

Smiling, Penny describes her striking 
blue-eyed Siberians as "kind of stubborn 
and hard to teach," a common charac- 
teristic of the breed. And yet, although 
they apparently have minds of their own, 
when they are in harness and Penny 
shouts "hike" they respond with a burst 
of energy. It is at this moment that dogs 
and driver become a team. 

Equipment is also important. Har- 
nesses are madę of leather, or, morę 
commonly, canvas, and are designed to 
allow maximum pulling from the dog's 
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chest and shoulders. Many drivers have 
harnesses tailor-made for each dog, thus 
assuring a good fit with minimum 
chafing. A gangline, or long nylon ropę, 
is used to hitch the dogs in pairs to the 
sled. 

Sleds come in various sizes, from the 
smali child's sled for use with one to three 
dogs, to the large adult sled which can be 
used with 17 or morę dogs. Constructed 
individually by hand, sleds can be pretty 
much tailor-made. Generally, though, 
they have the same features: a rounded 
front piece or brush bow; a driving bow 
or handlebar which the driver holds onto 
while standing on the back runners; and a 
seat, or basket, for supplies or for dogs 
who become lamę during a race. Sleds are 
also equipped with a metal pronged foot 
brake, and, if that fails, a snów hook 
which looks rather like an anchor. At- 
tached to the sled by a short ropę, the 
driver can, in an emergency, dig the hook 
into the snów, or around a branch or tree. 
Explains Jimmy-Joe, however, "If you 
can't stop, you just hang on!" Even the 
most experienced sled dog racers have 


their share of hair-raising stories of 
runaway teams. 

Sled dog racing is not an inexpensive 
sport. With sled and equipment for a 
team of five dogs costing $200 or morę, 
and the initial cost of purchasing dogs 
running $150 each and up, the basie in- 
vestment is sizable. In fact, Jimmy-Joe's 
family has decided to eventually phase 
out of the sport, simply because of the 
costs involved. Over $1,500 were spent in 
feed last season for the twenty-odd dogs 
owned by the Roches. "You've got to 
have money to do it," explained Jimmy- 
Joe^ father, who has raced professionaJly 
for seven years. Although they will not be 
involved directly in futurę racing, 
Jimmy-Joe and members of his family 
look forward to serving as timers, judges 
and in other capacities that will help races 
run smoothly. 

Because sled dog racing has grown 
tremendously sińce World War II as both 
a spectator and family sport, groups such 
as the New England Sled Dog Racing As- 
sociation and the International Sled Dog 
Racing Association have been developed 


not only to promote the sport, but also to 
set up standard rules and regulations. 
Races are usually madę up of several cat- 
egories: PeeWees (one dog); Juniors 
(three dogs); and the five, seven and un- 
limited classes. This not only allows all 
ages to partidpate but it also sets up 
standards by which abilities can be mea- 
sured. Jimmy-Joe is proud of his record as 
Vermont's top junior driver in the three- 
dog class for the season before last. Last j 
year, he moved up into the five-dog class 
and, although he had stiffer, morę expe- 
rienced competition, he admits doing 
pretty well. 

Why do these youngsters enjoy such a 
demanding and tiring sport? "It's fun," 
explains Jimmy-Joe, while Penny finds 
her involvement simply "exciting." And 
although he won't be racing this season, ! 
Jimmy-Joe is surę to be following the suc- 
cesses of his friend Penny, who will be 
out on the trail again, pigtails flying, dogs 
racing ahead of her over new trails and 
runs that promise to be rough, demand¬ 
ing and — for this young lady and her 
team — ultimately satisfying. 
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Sled Dogging: Counterpoint 


By Fred Bruning 
Illustration by Robert Yogel 


F or me, dog-sledding was a drag. 

There may be a morę felicitous way to 
characterize the experience, but when 
one is hauled over several hundred yards 
of central Vermont's frozen tundra, when 
the woodlands flash by at Concordean 
speed and one's entire life seems ready to 
do the same, when a nose is filled with 
the vapor trails of eight intrepid huskies; 
when, generally speaking, one feels his 
configuration has become that of ruta- 
baga and all that remains for him in life — 
in the unlikely event that survival occurs 
— is a soup pot, a certain disenchantment 
is inevitable. Literally and in all other 
ways (I want to be anything but 
equivocal), dog-sledding is what I said. 
Drag City. 

I was introduced to the sport by a fran- 
tic little fellow who spends the wintriest 
Saturdays behind his team, flying 
through a public park as though the 
woods were filled with demons. His de- 
votion is fiendish; his appetite insatiable. 
If determination were the arbiter of famę, 
this fur-lined fanatic would be to dog- 
sledding what Julius Erving is to the 
slam-dunk. It may be true that he is doing 
nothing morę than exploring alternate 
energy sources, but I doubt it. 

"Dogs," said his wife, who has learned 
to sled out of self-defense. "Our whole 
life is dogs." 

A word about the wife may be worth- 
while. She seemed an altogether sane 
individual, save in her choice of hus- 
band. Her involvement in the sport is 
accomplished with good naturę. While 
telling how she once failed to hołd the 
yapping herd to the trail and how, facing 
the prospect of severe bodily damage, she 
heard her husband ranting to hołd on, 
hołd on, don't let anything happen to the 
dogs, she smiles. Smiles. The woman, 
simply, has sacrificed her life to the team 
and runner. It is a cause less noble than 
she. 

The husband, apparently, is not so cer¬ 
tain. "The dogs come first," is his maxim. 
In their presence he becomes possessed. 
He growls and the dogs growl at him. He 
exhorts them, berates them, attaches 
them to the sled. He sends his son off for 
a trial run. Then his wife. In the mean- 
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time, a co-conspirator invites a visitor for 
a ride. Some primal instinct straddling 
the linę between adventure and self- 
destruction produces a positive reply. 

We — yes, yes, I am the visitor in the 
sled — depart at a speed that seems reck- 
less. The dogs are primed for action. 
Once attached to the sled, they can be 
restrained only by an anchor thrust into 
the frozen earth. Away anchor, and the 
dogs are racing over the trail, barking and 
panting. By comparison, snowmobiles 
are sedate as seagulls. 

Although I am sitting, the situation 
feels unsafe. I do not seem to be leaning 
with any great ability. Curves catch me 
going the wrong way. My driver discuss- 
es the problem, but gives up. I want to 
scream at him — the dogs make scream- 
ing a basie unit of communication — that 
I am not such a klutz. That I played 
baseball in Brooklyn as a kid. That I once 
had five hits in a single gamę. That he 
should come around next fali and see me 
catch a pass. I said nothing. Terror stuns 
the tongue. 

On and on we traveled. Miles — days, I 
was surę. But the driver said, no, only 
one mile traveled, three, four, five to go. I 
held on and became conscious that my 
body was numb from vibration and that 
my spine and backside were exceedingly 
sore. I wanted out. 

Then we stopped. 

Ahead, a riderless team was running. 
The wife's team! We caught up and my 
driver pulled ahead, stopped our dogs 
and leaped out to make the save. I knew 
what was about to happen. Escape was 
impossible. 

"You take minę back," said my driver. 
'TU take hers." The wife was not present. 

I wondered if she was all right, but not for 
long. My own survival was becoming a 
morę topical subject. 

I protested meekly. "I don't think I'm 
ready." 

He vetoed my objection and was gone. 

The dogs began running when they 
sensed the anchor being unhooked, 
began running even before it was out of 
the ground. It was difficult getting on the 
sled, let alone controlling it. But, some- 
how, I was on and the dogs were loping 


along a trail whose ways they knew in- 
stinctively. My shouts of Gee! and Haw! 
— those are words you shout at dogs 
who are pulling your sled — were un- 
necessary. We entered a turn. I leaned 
poorly. We spilled. 

I anchored and began again. Another 
turn. Another spili. It happened a third 
time. On this occasion, I could not find 
the runners and feU while the team 
roared on. In desperation, I grabbed for a 
strut — "The dogs come first!" — and 
held on. How far we traveled like that, I 
do not know. From the ground, I did not 
bother yelling Gee! and Haw! to the dogs. 
They wouldn't have listened anyway. It 
is difficult to maintain the respect of your 
subordinates while being dragged by 
them through the woods. 

Finally, I let go and out of nowhere ap- 
peared the husband. He was exercised by 
his wife's poor performance. This was it. 
She was finished. He'd never trust her 
with the dogs again. The fellow captured 
the sled and ordered me in. The Controls 
were his. He lifted anchor and in a grace- 
ful manuever, found footing on the run¬ 
ners. The dogs, sounding insane, were 
straining. The trip back was long and un- 
comfortable. The husband muttered 
about the animals. I wondered if I would 
ever walk again and, if I did, I wondered 
if I would sit down. 

When we arrived at the rendezvous 
point, everyone was looking pleased and 
mellow. My first driver. The wife. And, I 
could see when he hopped off the sled, 
the husband. 

"Some ride, hey?" 

"Kinda rough?" 

"Go around again?" 

With hardly a word, I went to a car and 
warmed my hands and rubbed my un- 
derparts. I thought of sunshine and 
forced air heat. I rattled on a little to a 
companion about the dangers of zealotry. 
In my head, I yelled back at the sledders: 
Fwe hits! Fwe hits in one gamę! 

Then I closed my eyes and the scene 
came to me again. The wife, the husband, 
the first driver were pointing at the car 
carrying me away. They were nodding 
and smiling. And, in my trance, so were 
the dogs. c O? 

























The Highest, 

Paid Workers in Vermont 

Written and photographed by William Wagner 




//TTere it comes!" Ted screams, 
11 "Are you ready?" His voice is 
completely lost amid the deafening roar 
of the approaching chopper. He glances 
nervously at the other three men perched 
precariously atop the 260 foot, Steel tow- 
er. A short distance below, Ron Whit- 
comb is communicating by two-way radio 
with the incoming helicopter. 

"You're right above us now," Ron in- 
structs the pilot as the copter flies over- 
head. "Hołd her steady!" he shouts. The 
chopper resembles a huge, yellow house 
trailer hanging motionless in the sky. 

As it hovers close above, the men on 
the tower stare at its bright yellow un- 
derside. The focus of their attention is a 
45 foot, Steel antenna that dangles aim- 
lessly from the copter belly. Their work 
for the day is to install this new antenna 
for a Burlington television station on a 
tower at the summit of Mt. Mansfield. 

This dangerous assignment is the most 
recent challenge tackled by Vermont 
Visual, a smali firm owned by Ted Teffner 
of Stowe and Ron Whitcomb of Wood- 
bury. This little-known enterprise is re- 
sponsible for the installation and mainte- 
nance of broadcast and receiving anten- 
nas on mountain peaks throughout Ver- 
mont. 

Although most of the company's work 
is done alone, there are some assign- 
ments, such as this one, that require extra 
manpower. In addition to the crew of 
men flying the 72 foot helicopter, two 
other tower workers, or riggers, will 
combine efforts with Ron and Ted. Ali of 
the men working on the project are train- 
ed professionals, but they have never 
worked together as a team. Coordinating 
their efforts both in the sky and at the top 
of a tower on a 4,393 foot mountain peak 
will be a dangerous undertaking. 

"Okay. We're ready for the antenna!" 
Ron shouts into the radio. "Let her down 
easy." The long, pencil-like object pivots 
uncontrollably in the glisty wind as the 
copter begins its descent. "Come down a 
little morę," Ron tells the pilot. The 
helicopter hovers above the tower. 

"Hołd her steady up there," Ron 
shouts, "We've got it." Almost im- 
mediately a strong gust of wind blows 
across the summit. The antenna bobs up 
and down, and the two men lose their 
grip on the ropes. The antenna swings er- 
ratically out of control. 

"Puli away! We lost it," Ron tells the 
pilot, lnstantly the helicopter ascends 
with its cargo dangling below. It hovers a 
short distance above, waiting for the 
wind to die. 

When it finally subsides, Ron instructs 
the pilot to come down for another at- 






















The highest, paid workers work high above Mount Mansfield secuńng a neiv antenna for a Burlington teleuision station. Abowe, after a blizzard 

a transmitter station sits among the clouds. 


tempt. The chopper drops down slowly 
bringing the two ropes within reach of 
the men. They grab anxiously for the 
wildly swinging lines, a little morę reluc- 
tantly for fear that the heavy antenna 
might once again fly out of control and 
this time strike one of them. 

"We've got her again. Hołd tight." Ron 
says cautiously as the other three men 
hustle to bolt the cargo into place. Eight 
bolts, I 1 /*" in diameter and 8 " long, will 
secure the giant rod atop its Mansfield 
home. When the bolts are fastened 
tightly, the 75 foot linę connecting the an¬ 
tenna with the helicopter is released. The 
two jet engines powering the chopper 
roar as the huge machinę makes a slight 
ascent and swings elear of the work area. 

"See you at the bottom," Ron shouts to 
the pilot as the helicopter heads for the 
parking lot at the base of the mountain. 

This assignment was certainly the most 
exciting that Vermont Visual has ever 
undertaken. But the escapades that Ron 
and Ted have in connection with Ver- 
mont Yisual are only a part of their Pro¬ 


fessional lives. Both men are also in 
charge of the radio and television trans- 
mitters located atop Mt. Mansfield. Few 
people realize that these men, and the six 
operators they supervise, work in this 
mountaintop office on a twenty-four hour 
basis to keep daily programs coming into 
the homes of area residents. 

I first met Ron early one cold, February 
morning in the State cafeteria at the base 
of the Mt. Mansfield chair lift. We sat at a 
smali, wooden table set off in a corner of 
the large room. As we watched colorfully 
dressed skiers prepare for a day on the 
slopes, we discussed our morning's ride 
to the top of the mountain. 

We had just finished our coffee when 
Ron looked at his watch. "We'd better get 
started," he said, "It's dangerous to take 
the snowmobile up the trail once the lifts 
are operating." 

He gunned the engine of our machinę, 
and we started our journey to the top. We 
raced past sheer cliffs that veered straight 
down on our right. My grip tightened as 
we spęd by on a lip of ice and snów that 


formed the outer edge of the trail. It sud- 
denly dawned on me how Ron's daily 
commute to work was certainly unlike the 
drudgery that many people endure to get 
to the office. 

As we crossed over the top of the 
mountain, the outlines of the broadcast 
towers were barely visible in the blowing 
snów. We were approaching a snów en- 
crusted, blue metal building that housed 
the transmitter for a local television sta¬ 
tion. 

A tali, husky man with a fuli, salt and 
pepper beard appeared in the doorway. 
He was dressed in blue jeans with a green 
and white checkered, flannel shirt. He 
was Ron's partner, Ted Teffner. 

"We wouldn't be up here if we didn't 
like it," both men later were to tell me 
about their occupations — which seemed, 
to me, lonely and exacting. But then Ted 
explained how operating the transmitter 
sometimes becomes a duli routine. At 
times like these the excitement they both 
crave must come from their work with 
Yermont Yisual. 
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Life at the top 
of Woodford Notch 

Once a 'Winter CMornini) 

By J. Duncan Campbell 
Photographs by John Hubbard 


At six years of age, Scot Foster is old enough 
to go off to school by himself, but not at all 
too old for some louing care from his parents. 




V ermont highway number 9 climbs 
with the winds up the steep valley of 
the Roaring Branch. Dawn is dimly re- 
vealing the ski trails on Prospect Moun- 
tain, snaking down between black 
woods. The road makes a sweeping turn 
to the north. On a knoll among trees, 
within that curve, stands a sturdy old 
Vermont house. The Foster family lives 
here. 

There is already a fire going in the huge 
iron stove in the kitchen, and another in 
the furnace in the cellar, where two fresh 
white birch logs are crackling brightly on 
the night's bed of red-glowing wood em- 
bers. Don Foster is nearby somewhere. 
He does not worry about the loud snarl of 
his chain saw. If his children are awak- 


ened by it, they will snuggle back to sleep 
comforted by its noise in the distance. 

Later, in his big rumpled bed upstairs, 
Scot Foster, six, sits up and looks around. 
The kitten jumps up onto the coverlet 
— Scot grabs her and hugs her. His 
mother calls him, and together they de- 
scend the steep stairs into the column of 
hot air from the register at the bottom. In 
the living room she helps him into clean 
clothes and sends him to brush his teeth. 
In the kitchen they are greeted by Jefe, 
the yellow-white Samoyed-Husky. 

Charlene Foster goes up and awakens 
Melissa, two, who tearfully objects — it's 
so early! Melissa is carried downstairs. 
Don comes in from tending the goats in 
the north wing of the house. Scot helps 


make a stack-pack of Fosters beside the 
stove. On the chair is Daddy, on Daddy is 
Scot, on Scot is Melissa and on Melissa 
is Puff, the kitten. "She's just a bam cat," 
says Charlene. "The kids named her after 
Puff in the reading book." 

The children drink their juice by the 
stove. Scot then repairs to the dining 
room table where he patiently chews his 
Shredded Wheat. The beautiful new 
floor, recently laid with professional car- 
penter's skill by his father, gleams be- 
neath him. 

School bus time, 7:15, approaches. 
Scot's mother helps him into the snow- 
mobile suit, the boots, the knitted hat and 
the mittens. The big snów dog accom- 
panies him out the door. It is winter. 
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1977, in the depths of some of the cruelest 
cold sińce the republic was founded. Scot 
Foster usually goes off down the road 
alone. 

Some things stir us in a fearful primi- 
tive way, no matter where we live. Such 

I as the deep moaning of a new wind 
— coupled with a sudden wet kiss of a 
snowflake against the cheek. We glance 
furtively around. Nothing is happening 
— it is still far, far off. We shiver and 
hurry home. 

Over the Arctic Ocean north of the 
Yukon the great polar air cap twists and 
seethes, its edges bulging and retreating. 
Suddenly a wide river of super-cold air 
runs southward. Heavy and powerful, it 


hugs the sea ice. As it flows it is turned 
ever eastward by the earth's rotation. 
Over the steppes of northern Canada it 
pours, passing over low-elevation lakes. 

This ocean-like cold air pours over the 
precipice at Niagara, and then swings 
north around the Adirondacks down the 
valley of the St. Lawrence or along the 
unobstructed water level route of the 
Mohawk Valley to Albany at sea level 
again on the Hudson. There, still pressed 
inexorably eastward, it heads toward 
Southern Vermont. But here its passage is 
blocked by the Green Mountains. 

Thus, arctic cold is crammed into the 
narrow gorge of that Roaring Branch lead- 
ing up from Bennington into the moun- 
tain town of Woodford. After travelling 


Iow across the continent the air now 
climbs to 2,175 feet in just six miles. Fuli 
of moisture picked up from all the enor- 
mous lakes, it now precipitates it in weird 
and frightening violence. At the top of 
the infamous Notch the storms roar out 
over a swamp and frozen pond, swirl and 
whistle up the ski trails and rush wildly 
off toward Wilmington and Brattleboro. 

The meteorologists at Albany airport, 
the Vermont Highway plowing crews, 
the school bus drivers and the Woodford 
parents all agree. It doesn't matter what 
the conditions are elsewhere. At the Fos- 
ter's house at the top of the Notch, the 
weather is different. 

Scot walks down his short driveway 
and boards the school bus. A half mile 
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along the road the air clears and the trees 
on the opposite valley wali stand out 
sharp and black. Yesterday he left the 
house in brilliant morning sun and the 
bus drove down into a dark and swirling 
snów storm. 

The bus drives up Long Trail Road to 
pick up students. The snów banks almost 
rub the yellow paint on both sides. The 
plow has madę a tum-around at the last 
house. I wouldnY dare drive my smali car 
up that road this morning! The lady 
driver laughs. "You should have come 
when it was tough," she chides. 

At school the kids are already sliding 
on the plastic sheets. Ouch! How they fly 
off the intentionally-built-in bump at the 
bottom! Both classes linę up for the out- 
door Flag Salute. Then in they troop. 

Hah! Let those arctic winds howl! The 
room is warm, and brightly lit. Janet 
Wells, the pretty teacher, embarrasses 
Scot by kneeling beside him for the cam¬ 
era. He slides his stockinged feet back 
and forth. She gets up, and appoints him 
to pass out the first lesson papers. It's just 
a regular winter Tuesday at the Woodford 
Hollow School. o On 


After a morning Flag Salute (aboue) students 
at the Woodford Hollow school begin their day 
with teacher Janet Wells, pictured with Scot below. 
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The Vermont General 
Assembly: 200 Years 

MADELEINE MAY KUNIN 


W HEN THE FIRST Vermont General Assembly met 200 years 
ago on March 12 at Windsor, the basie issue was survival. 
There was much doubt, both within and beyond its undefined 
borders, whether the State of Vermont would continue to exist. 

General John Burgoyne's troops were forcing the evacuation 
of the northwest and the neighboring States of New York, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts each madę claims on Vermont 
territory at various times during the next three years. Economic 
conditions were chaotic for the 25,000 or so inhabitants of the 
State because money had virtually gone out of circulation. 

The election of the first General Assembly had been set for 
December 1777 but was delayed until the first Tuesday of March 
1778 because of "the troubles of war and the encroachments of 
the enemy." 

The first decisions which this fledgling political body had to 
make was to provide for the defense of its frontiers and to raise a 
militia, but it was immediately confronted with an additional 
problem — whether to allow sixteen New Hampshire towns, 
east of the Connecticut River, to be seated in the Vermont Gen¬ 
eral Assembly (a drama that would be played again in 1781.) 
Vermonters on the eastern side of the state favored the idea be¬ 
cause it would strengthen their posturę, but Ira Allen was dubi- 
ous. "The legislature was much perplexed by this petition," he 
wrote. 

The Assembly decided to cali for a referendum in those towns 
and meanwhile dispatched Allen to Congress. He reported back 
when the Assembly met again in October that the state should 
recede from the union with New Hampshire towns immediately 
or "the whole power of the Confederacy of the United States of 
America shall join to annihilate the State of Vermont." Presi- 
dent Weare of New Hampshire warned "the pretended state of 
Vermont" that the issue "must be decided by the sword," if 
Vermont did not withdraw. Allen also learned that if Vermont 
did not annex the 16 New Hampshire towns, its request for 
admission to the union would be morę favorably received. 

The maneuvering which followed is not untypical of political 
tactics used today. A committee, madę up predominantly of 
members of the eastern side of the state, voted to admit the New 
Hampshire towns, but the next day, the whole House excluded 
them, merely by drawing the country lines, exclusive of the 16 
towns. (There were only two counties then, Bennington and 
Cumberland.) 

An uproar followed. One historian called the session "a 


stormy one," as indeed it was, because the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and twenty-four members of the Assembly bolted, (in- 
cluding ten from Vermont towns) leaving barely enough for a 
quorum. Historian Walter Crockett comments: "Certainly a se- 
rious condition of affairs existed when nearly half the legislative 
body withdrew only a little morę than six months after the Ver- 
mont government had been inaugurated." 

The government was inaugurated July 4, 1777 when the con- 
stitution was completed, spelling out, among other matters, the 
method of choosing representatives. But the uncertainty of the 
times may be measured by the fact that the constitution was 
never ratified, although it was printed and distributed. Ira 
Allen, writing the history of that period 21 years later in London 
acknowledged that "it is very doubtful whether a majority 
would have confirmed it." 

The powers of the early generał assemblies were supreme be¬ 
cause there was no tradition of the separation of legislative, 
executive and judical powers. The executive was vested in the 
Governor, but cautiously, because he shared it with a Council of 
12 elected members. The legislature was unicameral (only Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania and Georgia had unicameral legislatures 
during that period) and the Senate was not established until 
1836 when the Council was repealed. 

In addition to curbing the powers of the executive, the early 
assemblies played a major judicial role. They annuled court 
judgements, granted new trials, settled land disputes, and even 
granted divorces. The General Assembly was considered the 
court of last resort and became a clearing house for settling all 
kinds of problems. 

According to Prof. Samuel Hand, one reason for legislative- 
judicial overlap is that — judicial officials were frequently mem¬ 
bers of the legislature or council. In some instances county court 
was adjourned when it conflicted with a meeting of the assem¬ 
bly. Elisha Payne was both Chief Justice and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. "The same people madę the laws, enforced them, de- 
dded cases, and elected each other to high office," Hand writes. 

But one of the first things the legislature did then, as it does 
now, was to take care of its own expenses. At the first meeting, 
members were voted "three dollars a day from the time they left 
home and fourpence per mile horse travel." 

Ira Allen advanced thirty pounds for the legislature's ex- 
penses. No taxes were levied until 1781 because of "too many 
enemies" and "internal divisions." It was not "thought good 
policy to lay taxes" because the other New England States were 
severely taxed and furthermore, Vermont wanted to promote 
migration, according to Ira Allen. Instead, a Court of Sequestra- 
tion was established to confiscate property and goods of Tories 
and suspected Tories (sometime synonymous with New York- 
ers). This was the only source of revenue. 

Because Vermont was a sovereign state between 1778 and 
1791, its jurisdiction was wide. Laws were passed to allow the 
coining of money, to regulate weights and measures, to estab- 
lish post offices ("that one post-rider from Bennington to 
Brattleborough be allowed three cents per mile travel and those 
on each of the other routes, two pence per mile. . . .") and to 
naturalize natives of other States and countries. 

The tradition of one representative per town was only estab¬ 
lished seven years after the first assembly. At the start, each 
town which had 80 freemen was entitled to two representatives 
and each other inhabited town, one. 

The first year, the legislature "met around," alternating its 
sessions between Windsor and Bennington on opposite sides of 
the Green Mountains. In that period, the major divisions in the 
state were not north and south, but east and west. The assembly 
met three or four times a year between 1778 and 1782, for two or 
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three weeks at a time. For several years they met alternately be- 
tween Rutland and Windsor. The first session in Montpelier 
was in 1808, the year the first State house was constructed. 

In 1813 Vergennes offered to "furnish the State with com- 
modious house . . . furnished with as many good stoves as may 
be necessary for their convenience." Windsor and Burlington 
also vied for the spot. 

The second state house, costing $133,500, lasted from 1836 to 
1857 until it was damaged by fire. Again a debate on a new loca- 
tion took place, but by a vote of 138 to 80, Montpelier remained 
the site of the capitol. 

Sessions always started in October of each year and it was not 
until 1913 that the constitution was changed, opening the ses¬ 
sion on the first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. 
Biennial sessions started in 1870. 

The early assemblies did not know the meaning of the word 
welfare, but they did listen to petitions from the poor to allow 
them to establish lotteries. They accepted a petition from a 
blacksmith who had lost his sight in an accident, whose town 
was too poor and friends too indigent, and the assembly 
granted him ''relief by lottery." 

A consistent strain that runs through all assembly actions, 
beginning with the constitution itself, is an antipathy to skwery. 
Prior to the Civil War, Vermont passed at least 15 resolutions 
against skwery, and in 1856, appropriated $20,000 for Ver- 
monters fighting in Kansas. In 1860, Vermont held a special 
session and authorized six regiments to be raised and appro¬ 
priated one million dollars for that purpose. The state of Geor¬ 
gia became so disgusted with Vermont's anti-skwery reso¬ 
lutions that it demanded that a ditch be built around Vermont 
and that the pestiferous state be floated out to sea. 
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Deciding elections in the legislature was morę the rule than 
the exception. In 1835, no candidate received a majority for 
Governor. Three political parties were equally represented and 
the Assembly and Council struggled for 24 days through 63 bal- 
lots. Finally, the Lieutenant Governor, Silas H. Jennison served 
out the term. In four out of five preceeding elections, the Gov- 
ernor was elected by the legislature. 

Once the Republican party was established, it clearly domi- 
nated Vermont politics. In 1886 there were 29 Democrats and 
206 Republicans. The Senate was solidly Republican. The only 
deviation from that pattern was in 1917, when one Representa- 
tive identified himself as a Socialist. One of the most solid Re¬ 
publican years seems to have been 1953 when there were only 
18 Democrats and 222 Republicans. The Democrats won 46 seats 
in the House by 1959, and in 1965, the year before reapportion- 
ment, and odd phenomenon took place. There were 48 Demo¬ 
crats, 116 Republicans and 76 members who identified them- 
selves as Republican and Democrat. But they need not have 
worried, because the 150-member reapportioned House held a 
solid Republican majority, 115 to 35. In 1969, the partisan issue 
was morę evenly split: 100 Republicans to 50 Democrats. Today, 
Democrats hołd a slim majority in the House but are a minority 
in the Senate. 

Statistics indicate that earlier legislatures were younger. From 
1836-45, the average age of the House was 43.8 and the Senate 
46.7. In 1975, the average age of the House was 52.5 and the 
Senate, 57.6. Religious affiliations have also changed. In 1886 
there were three Catholics, 64 Congregationalists, one 
Spiritualist, 23 no preference, 18 not stated, 4 Free Thinkers, 
and a smattering of 18 different Protestant denominations. Out 
of a total 239 members, 218 were born in Vermont. 

The composition of the early legislatures leaned heavily 
towards argiculture, as might be expected. The 1886 Assembly 


Author Madeleine Kunin holds the floor below, surrounded by fellow 
legislators who bear little resemblance to members of Vermont's 
first General Asse?nbly which met 200 years ago. 


















listed 113 farmers, plus some ten members who were farmers 
"and another trade," 11 lawyers and two lawyers-and-editors. 

Women did not participate in the Vermont General Assembly 
until the session of 1921, following the passage of the 19th 
amendment. The first woman to serve was Edna L. Beard of 
Orange, an event which the Burlington Free Press noted by print- 
ing a list of newly elected representatives and after Ms. Beard's 
name, the editor added: "(woman)." The White Rwer Valley 
Herald , however, had the following account: 

"Miss Edna Beard of Orange, the only woman member, was 
given the first choice of seats by unanimous consent. She chose 
seat no. 146, and for a long time no mere man had the courage 
to select seat no. 145, which adjoins her. The seat stood vacant 
for over an hour until Horatio E. Luce of Pomfret took the dare 
of his fellow members and sat down beside Miss Beard amid a 
storm of laughter and applause." 

The Senate thereafter usually had one female member, and 
;e sometimes, three. The House had the highest proportion of 
, women the year that Consuelo Northrop Bailey was elected 
Speaker. Fifty-two women were sitting in the well of the House 
that year, a phenomenon which prompted Life magazine to 
publish a piece headlined: "Vermont Ladies are Taking Over." 
Life noted: "Vermont's female lawmakers represent the largest 
\ aggregation of women in any U.S. State legislature. . . . Under 
^ I Mrs. Bailey's strong gavel and firm gazę, the House pays proper 
I attention to business and furthermore the menfolk mind their 
talk and manners. Of the women's performance, one of their 
I grizzled małe colleagues has paid the ultimate tribute: 'They 
I ain't any worse than the men.' " 

.1 One of the most traumatic changes in the General Assembly 
I in recent history was reapportionment which reduced the 
I House membership from 246 to 150 members. At that time, the 
I Senate was considered the morę liberał and representative 


body. A member from Pownal, William Jay Smith, described the 
1961 pre-reapportioned legislature this way: "Being in the Ver- 
mont House for me is like a journey back into the eighteenth 
century, when one had to own land to vote. Our representation 
is, in essence, based not on population, but on acreage. The 
Vermont House is our House of Lords." 

Despite much lamentation, the legislature reapportioned it- 
self in 1965 and accepted the report of a committee which said: 
"Here gradually with the passage of time, representatives of 
fewer than 12 per cent of the people have come to control a 
majority vote in our Vermont House of Representatives. . . . 
One may be permitted to doubt that the Founding Fathers, 
planning for a still lightly settled land, either foresaw or in- 
tended that result." 

When the Founding Fathers met 200 years ago in Windsor, 
their major intent was to legitimize the State of Vermont. New 
York was then "making a desperate effort to prevent members 
being elected to the Assembly of Vermont," according to James 
Benjamin Wilbur. Iran Allen, however, never admitted to any 
doubt that Vermont would survive and described that first elec- 
tion with words that ring true today: "There was one (or morę) 
in each town who coveted the honour of being a member in the 
First General Assembly of the new state of Vermont." 

From that day in March 1778 until the present, each member 
of the General Assembly "who shall consist of persons most 
noted for wisdom and virtue," according to the constitution, 
has maintained the continuity of Vermont state government by 
swearing to the same oath that the Founding Fathers affirmed: 
"I do solemnly swear ... I will not propose or assent to any bill, 
vote or resolution which shall appear to me injurious to the 
people . . . but will in all things, conduct myself as a faithful, 
honest representative and guardian of the people, according to 
the best of my judgement and abilities." 
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UP ATTIC 


John U lute, 

f loodstocks Chairmaker 


Written and Photographed by 
Ellison and Frank Lieberman 


T here is an engaging quality about 
John White's chairs that for many 
years has madę them among the most 
sought-after antiques in Vermont. 

Each set was madę and decorated to 
order and, except when sets are found, it 
is rare that two chairs are identical. 

The top siat is usually fashioned in 
stepdown style, the side posts are bam- 
boo-turned, finished flush to the slat- 
front and extend, in dowel form, elear 
through to the top of the siat. The steps in 
the siat next to the posts are rounded, the 
inner step may also be rounded but is 
usually squared. The plank seats are 
generally of morę generous proportions 
than is the case with most Windsor 
chairs, and somewhat saddle shaped, bal- 
looning out gently from the back to a 
nicely rounded front. The legs and rungs, 
or stretchers, are bamboo-turned and 
striped, set into the seat at a wideish 
angle. 

For 27 years, John White's Woodstock 
shop produced these typically country 
Windsor chairs, nicely decorated, inex- 
pensive, confortable and sturdy. 

The Windsor chair, traditionally, was 
first noted by one of England's royal 
George's in a farmhouse near Windsor 
castle. He admired it and madę it fash- 
ionable. Slender spindles, splayed legs, 
semicircular seat and "stick" construction 
are the distinguishing marks of these 
chairs. They were usually painted (and 
often decorated) sińce paint was attrac- 
tive and acted as a good preservative. 

American Windsors were first madę in 
Philadelphia, but chairmakers in other 
parts of the country were soon producing 
these popular chairs. In the Salem 
Gazette, August 19, 1796, James C. Tuttle 
announces that he is "now able (to sup- 
ply) all kinds of Philadelphia or Windsor 
Chairs and Settees, madę in the newest 
Style and fancy, warranted work, and 


well painted with different colours, as the 
buyer chooses." 

One of Vermont's earliest chairmakers, 
Francis White, came to Hartland Town- 
ship sometime before the 1790 census 
was taken, and had a shop on Happy Val- 
ley Creek between Taftsville and Hart¬ 
land. He married Annis Tuttle, of Rut- 
land, and their son John was born in 
1803. 

Given the tradition of the day it seems 
reasonable to suppose that young John 
learned his trade working with his father. 
Then, in 1838, a year before his father 
died, he opened his own shop in Wood¬ 
stock. There, until he died of typhoid 
fever in 1865, he developed his distinct 
style, based on the Windsor forms. Most 
characteristic is his use of the step-down 
top siat. However, one handsome chair 
from his shop is a comb-back rocker, now 
in the Woodstock Historical Society, 
which has a yoke-slat. 

Like all chairmakers, White produced a 
wide variety of side chairs, arm chairs, 
rockers, stools and benches (or settees as 
they were often then termed). 

According to the late N. Grier Parkę of 
Woodstock, a retired mining engineer 
who became a notable chairmaker and 
collector of White's work, there were no 
side rungs on White's rockers though 
they were sometimes added later. Parkę 
goes on to State that the seats in White's 
comb-back chairs, with or without rock¬ 
ers, were of generous proportions, as 
much as 19V2 inches in depth and from 15 
to 19 inches wide. "The armsare long and 
slender, of cherry, and the arm supports 
cut back sharply to accommodate the fuli 
skirtsof the day, no doubt," Parkę writes. 

Many sets of chairs that came from 
White's shop were decorated. White had 
a good sense of design and a flair for long 
curving brush strokes, combined with 
shell or floral motifs. Parkę, himself a 


skilled decorater, writes: "John White's 
brushwork was distinctive. He seemed 
fond of the shell and used it frequently 
with sweeping sea-grasses to fili in. The 
majority of his striping was white, some¬ 
times shaded with ochrę." 

The morę delicate of his benches had 
the same step-down siat as the chairs, 
and were often decorated. The larger 
benches, such as he madę for the Town 
Halls of Woodstock and Royalton, had 
plain top slats, and were simply painted 
or striped. These benches, over 8 feet 
long, had a leg construction unique to 
White. As Parkę puts it, "It is as if the legs 
of three separate chairs had been attached 
to the long plank, one at each end and 
one in the middle. The effect is both un- 
usual and attractive." As with his chairs, 
the spindles are set fanning out slightly 
from the center. Examples of his benches 
may be seen in the Woodstock Historical 
Society and at the Green Mountain Per- 
kins Academy in South Woodstock. 

Parkę has a nice story concerning his 
wife's grand father, a native of Wood¬ 
stock, who was Superintendent of the 
Michigan Southern & Northwestern In¬ 
diana Railroad: "On a field trip in the 
Winter of 1852, he became separated from 
his party and with a storm approaching 
and night coming on, he was rejoiced to 
see a light in an isolated cabin, with 
promise of much needed shelter. He 
reached the cabin only to find that the 
woman and her children were alone and, 
through fear of Indians and Renegades 
she told him, through a smali opening in 
the door, that she would open to no 
strangers. 'How can we be strangers/ he 
said, 'when I see you using John White 
chairs?' It appeared that these people 
came from Hartland, Vermont," and 
though Parkę does not say so, he implies 
that shelter was gladly given, and re- 
ceived, that night. c 
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The John White side chair and high chair, 
aboue, are currently in the Woodstock 
Historical Society. The child's chair below, 
attributed to John's father Francis White, 
was decorated by N. Grier Parkę and is 
the property of Edgar Brandt of 
Plainfield, N.H. as is the rocking chair. 
























Our friend in Pomfret 
makes a winter's meal with 

A GENEROCJS TOGCH OF SPICE 

Written and photographed by Frank Lieberman 


I t WAS a bitter cold day and although a cheerful fire crackled 
in the fireplace, our friend in Pomfret was feeling depressed 
about the State of the world. The energy situation being what 
we're told it is about to be, we wondered what's to happen 
when the world finally runs out of electricity and we have to go 
back to shanks marę and horses, candlelight and woodstoves? 
And what about all the food we keep so well in our refrigerators 
and freezers? 

The thought of food cheered our friend immediately. 

No problem at all," he said. "Man r s an ingenious creature 
and in a few years he'd be certain to re-discover the use of herbs 
and spices to give life to the smoked, dried, pickled and salted 
meat which would be his standard farę. And when the haunch 
of beef hanging in the larder became a wee bit high, a generous 
hand of spice in the cooking would put it to rights." 

We must have looked dubious. 

"But of course," he exclaimed, "what do you think madę the 
spice trade so important? Almost nothing was known about re- 
frigeration until the last part of the 1800s; food was duli, 
monotonous and often spoiled. So, to make it edible, strong 
flavors were essential, spices were a necessity. 

"And expensive? 

"Back in the 12th century pepper cost around $20 a pound, 
half a pound of powdered ginger was worth morę than a full- 
grown sheep and a pound of cloves would cost morę than a 
hundred dollars in our terms!" 

Sensing that we were becoming intrigued our friend said; 
"Tell you what. Come to dinner next Wednesday and I promise 
you a well-spiced meal." 

After a glass or two of sherry dinner started with a cup of split 
pea soup that had a tang which we almost recognized but 
weren't quite surę of. Turned out to be fresh ginger, our friend's 
own addition and a pretty one, too. This was followed by a suc- 
culent pot roast, based on a recipe in a much pirated cookbook 
By An American Orphan, first published in 1814 in Brattleboro, 
Vt. This was served with carrots and green peppers sauteed in 
butter and a teaspoon of honey, and a mound of mashed 
potatoes so we could make a lakę for the gravy. Finally a simple 
green salad prepared the way for fruit tart based on a recipe 
found in the Formę ofCury (Manner of Cooking), written about 
1390. The book contains almost 200 recipes used by the cooks at 
the court of King Richard II. Forty of the most interesting recipes 
from this ancient book have been adapted to modern cooking by 
Lorna Sass who specializes in historical cookery. Our Pomfret 
friend recommends the book, To the King's Taste , to anyone 
with a taste for unusual cooking. 

With the meat, our friend served a dry red winę. To accom- 
pany the fruit tart came a cool glass of "Flippocras," a spiced 
winę, popular in medieval times, that reminded us of our after- 
ski "gluhwein." A quarter cup of honey is simmered in one cup 
of water in a covered pot for 15 minutes with 4 broken sticks of 
cinnamon, a teaspoon of cloves, 5 crushed cardamom pods and 
4 slices each of lemon and orange. This liquid is then strained 
into a pitcher and when cool a bottle of Burgundy winę is 
added. In winter serve it cool but in the summer, says our 


friend, "try it with plenty of ice and a bit of soda — give your 
friends a medieval surprise!" 

The recipes of this spicy and historie meal were provided to us 
as follows: 


SPLIT PEA SOUP 


Ham bonę or remnants 
2 qts water 
2 cups split peas 
1 large onion, minced 
1 clove garlic, minced 


2 Tbspn minced fresh ginger or 2 tspn dried 


cayenne pepper 
“Smóke" sauce 
Tbspn butter 
Tbspn flour 
Tbspn dry sherry 


Simmer ham bonę or remnants in the water half an hour or 
morę. Bring liquid to fuli boil and add peas slowly so broth con- 
tinuesboiling. Add minced onion, garlic, cayenne and "Smoke" 
to taste. Cover, reduce heat, simmer half an hour. Add salt, 
simmer until peas are tender but not mushy. Remove bonę, add 
ginger and puree lightly in blender. 

Make roux of butter and flour, add sherry and pureed soup. 
Whisk until smooth, reheating if necessary. 


In colonial days a pot roast was elegantly termed "An 
Alamode." This 18th century recipe features a spiced larding 
and one of the ingredients is cubeb, a member of the East Indian 
pepper family. It has a fascinating flavor, is pungent rather than 
hot, and can usually be obtained at Stores that feature exotic 
herbs and spices. If unobtainable, substitute cardamom seeds, 
which, though different, have an equally interesting flavor. 


AN ALAMODE OF BEEF 


4 Ib bot tom round 
8 stńps lean bacon 
1 tspn oregano 
V* tspn thyme 
1 tspn cubeb, ground 
6 cloves, ground 
V4 tspn salt 


V 2 tspn nutmeg, ground 
V 2 tspn ground black pepper 
1 large onion 
celery salt 

V 2 cup dry red winę 
V4 cup sweet uermouth 
V4 cup water 


Chop the bacon fine and mix with the herbs and spices. Then 
take a knife with a half-inch wide blade and make X cuts about 
one inch apart in the meat. Go almost all the way through. 
Shove a bit of the bacon stuffing into each hole with your finger, 
or use a six-inch length of quarter-inch dowelling. Tum the 
meat over and repeat on the other side. 

Let it stand in a cool place or refrigerate overnight. 

Before cooking, dry beef well, then sear it on all sides, in a 
skillet. Then put meat in heavy lidded casserole, chop onion 
and spread around beef. Add liquids, dust with celery salt, 
cover tightly and set in middle of oven at 300°. 

Cook 3 hours, turning meat 3 times. It may need a little morę 
winę and water unless the lid fits well. When done, remove to 
carving piąte or board and thicken gravy slightly with 
cornstarch or arrowroot. Carve on the diagonal to be surę that 
each piece contains some of the spiced bacon. 
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SPICED WINTER TART 


Pie crust, recipe belozu 
3 Tbspn but ter 
3 cups each, peeled , cored , 
thin-sliced apples and pears 
3 cups mixed raisins, 
chopped prunes and 
dates 

2 Tbspn honey 
1 tspn ground cinnamon 


l U tspn ground clove 
Vi tspti ground nutrneg 
Vi tspn ground anise seed 
Va tspn salt 
Vi cup rnilk 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 Tbspn gclatin 
Vi cup chopped walnuts 
and almonds 
9x2H 4 


spring form , approx 


This dessert can also be madę in a standard pie-pan with 
standard unbaked crust, leaving out the milk, cream and gelatin 
and reducing the amount of apple, pear and spice by about one 
third. Bakę 45 to 55 minutes, until the apples and pears are ten¬ 
der, at 350° and let it cool. You might like it topped with 
whipped cream. 

PASTRY FOR SPRING FORM 

2 cups all-purpose flour L A Ib butter or margarine 

Vz tspn salt 3 Tbspn Crisco 

2 Ibspn sugar 5 Tbspn cold water 


Linę spring form with pastry, linę with buttered foil and weight 
it with beans or rice. Bakę at 425° for 15 minutes. Then remove 
foil and beans or rice. Let cool. While it bakes melt butter in skil- 
let, add apples and pears, fry on medium high heat 5 minutes, 
stir in the chopped dried fruits, honey, spices and salt. Remove 
from pan to mixing bowl. 

Sof ten gelatin in l h cup dry sherry, then melt it over Iow heat, 
add milk and cream. When blended pour over fruit, add 
chopped nuts, mix well and pour into pastry. Bakę at 350° for 35 
minutes. Let cool, then chill to set gelatin. Remove from spring 
form before serving. 


Chill butter (margarine) and Crisco. Mix salt, sugar and flour in 
bowl, cut fats in with duli knife, then work with finger-tips until 
fats are broken into smali pieces like coarse bread crumbs. Work 
rapidly to keep fats cool as possible. 

Gradually add cold water, working with fingers to make a 
firm, pliable dough. It should not be damp or sticky. Work it 
quickly, form into a flattened round, dust lightly with flour, 
wrap in waxed paper and chill 2 hours or morę before using. 

The pastry for the spring form should be fairly thick, at least 
3/16 inch, so that it will not collapse when removed from the 
pan. 
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Part-Time Farmer 

... on making butter in the kitchen 

By Noel Perrin 

Photographs by Richard W. Brown 

f 
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A couple of columns ago, my wife and 
± \ I were on our way ho me with four 
quarts of unpasteurized, unhomogenized 
milk. We had gotten them (as we still do) 
from our neighbor Floyd, who keeps one 
Guernsey along with his beef cattle. 

Leaving our car in the barn, we went 
through the shed and into the kitchen. 
While I put some wood in the stove, 
Annemarie took a ladle and dipped most 
of the cream off the top of each bottle. 
She would reaily have liked to take it all. 


but the children and I resisted, so she 
only took about two-thirds. When she 
had finished, she had a little over a pint of 
beautiful rich thick heavy cream, and 
three and a half quarts (distributed evenly 
among four bottles) of low-fat but dis- 
tinctly not skim milk. Now to make but¬ 
ter. 

Because we were going out to dinner 
that night, and because Annemarie's fa- 
vorite present to take a hostess is a little 
pot of freshly madę butter, she went into 


* 

U 

Au 

production immediately. Because I was j. 
writing this column, I stood about two % 
inches behind her, watching and getting 
in the way. 

Up until two years ago, when Annę- h 
marie started her home dairy, I had a fi 
completely nineteenth-century image of 
the process. In my mind's eye I saw a . 
grandmotherly-looking woman seated at : 
a kitchen table, turning a large wooden iep 
churn. And turning it, and turning it, and m 
turning it. My mind even supplied two or 














three strips of flypaper hanging down 
3 ver the table. 

What my blonde wife does in our fly- 
less kitchen is less picturesque, but a 
good deal faster. She begins by pouring 
most of the cream into a blender, which 
she sets on high speed. While it's run- 
ning, she pours the bottom — and hence 
thinnest — quarter of the cream into a 
pitcher, and puts it in the refrigerator. 
rhat's our coffee cream. 

So far the whole process has taken 
about 90 seconds. The cream in the 
blender has become a sort of very thick 
whipped cream, and isn't budging. 
Annemarie snaps the blender off, and 
sticks a spoon into the whipped cream. A 
big bubble of air comes out. It is, in fact, 
rather like burping a baby. 

Then she starts the blender again, on 
Iow. The whole mass turns for a few sec¬ 
onds, and then stops. She flicks off the 
blender, puts her spoon in, and releases 
another air bubble. She may repeat this 
process eight times or eighteen times, 
depending on how cold the cream is, 
what the weather is like (Tm serious), and 
no doubt on other variables we're not 


even aware of. But it has never yet taken 
morę than five minutes from the begin- 
ning of the process to the arrival of butter. 
You know it's arrived because suddenly 
there's a lot of loose buttermilk surging 
around in the blender, and on top of it a 
soft mound of pale yellow something. 

The next step is straining. Annemarie 
reaches in a drawer, pulls out a clean 
cloth, and lays it over a saucepan. Then 
she empties the blender through the 
cloth, gathers up the corners, and twists 
lightly. Then harder. There is now a lump 
of bright golden butter in the cloth, 
shaped like a giant tear drop. (To our 
surprise, the butter stays golden right 
through the winter, even though Floyd's 
cow is then living entirely in the barn, 
and eating entirely hay. Parkay isn't the 
only one that can do miracles. And 
Floyd's cow doesn't even use carotene 
dye.) 

If we were going to keep the butter 
ourselves, and use it all at the next meal, 
Annemarie would now be practically fin- 
ished. But sińce she's going to give it 
away, and wants it to last almost the way 
storę butter does, she has a couple of 


morę steps to take. First she rinses the 
cloth under cold water, squeezing even 
harder. Then she opens it, and "works" 
the butter with her spoon for about 15 
seconds. A few morę drops of buttermilk 
appear, which she rinses off. Then she 
shakes a little salt on, and kneads the but¬ 
ter once morę. Then she puts it in a pot 
and ties a ribbon around it, ready to give 
our hostess. But not before I have reached 
in with a knife and removed one good 
lump to have on French bread. It's not 
nearly as important to eat butter ten 
minutes after making it as it is to eat corn 
ten minutes after picking. But there is a 
perceptible difference. 

The total time elapsed has been just 
over nine minutes. The total product — 1 
weighed it — is just under five ounces of 
butter. We paid Floyd $1.25 for the galion 
of Guernsey. After Annemarie's Proc¬ 
essing, we now have three and a half 
quarts of Iow fat milk, a pitcher of coffee 
cream, one stick of butter and a little 
morę. And no added Chemicals, no wast- 
ed packaging materiał of any sort. Match 
that, National Dairy Products. Match 
that, Mazola. 



Making butter in a blender in the Perrin 
kitchen may not conform to the 
established stereotype. But Annemańe 
accomplishes the task quickly and easily 
and daughters Elisabeth and Amy are 
oboiously delighted with the results. 











It is with pride we present— 

The Ultimate Mrs. Appleyard’ Cookbook 



Infused with time-tested insight and laced with contemporary innovation, Mrs. 
Appleyard's Family Kitchen is the cumulative effort of the late Louise Andrews Kent who 
wrote a food colurnn in Vermont Life for years under the name of "Mrs. Appleyard." 
There are over 700 recipes in this book, which was updated and enriched by Polly Kent 
Campion, Mrs. Kent's granddaughter, along with countless tips for food preparation, 
unexpected guests and elaborate parties. A kitchen companion of incomparable worth, 
the Family Kitchen will be a treasure to cooking neophytes and practiced hands alike. 

This hmdsomely illustratcd, 384-page, hardbound volume measures 
8 1 /4 x 20% inches and costs ordy $12.95. It can be ordered by using 
the bind-in etwelope in this magazine. 
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LAKĘ 

CHAMPLAIN 

KEY TO LIBERTY 


Books for every 

time and season. . . . 


by Ralph NadingHill 


Keeping beautifully 
updated. . . . 


Would you like to see morę of Vermont as it is today, once was, or as it might have 
been? Vermont today is magnificently presented in the handsome volume Vermont: A 
Special World ($15.00). Vermont as it once was, reassembled and presented through 
hundreds of rare, old photographs and a sparkling text, can be seen in Vermont 
Album ($12.95). In Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty, Vermont's major waterway is 
viewed in its historie perspective, with almost 200 historie and fascinating prints and 
photographs and a most readable text by Ralph Nading Hill ($14.95). Vermont as it 
might have been, or as it is reereated in the imaginations of some of the State's finest 
writers, can be enjoyed in the haunting pages of Mischief in the Mountains ($5.95) or 
in the high adventure of The Yoyages of Brian Seaworthy ($6.95). 


The 1978 Vermont Life Wall Calendar and Engagement Book are again proving to be 
enormously popular gifts this season. They both are filled with colorful scenes which 
decorate homes and offices throughout the world. The Wall Calendar, containing 14 
new and dazzling scenics interleaved with calendar pages, has become practically an 
annual fixture on many a kitchen wali, and the price is still only $1.95. The Engage¬ 
ment book is appearing on morę and morę desks as its owners discover it is not only 
delightful to look at but mighty practical as well. Priced at $3.50. Order both of these 
special calendars while supplies last. Use the bind-in envelope in this magazine. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


The windshield of the car bearing Vermont license piąte 
number 5 carried something that madę us feel kind of good 
when we saw it the other day. Not smug, but good. 

The windshield of the car bearing Vermont license piąte 
number 5 was carrying a parking ticket. The ticket had been is- 
sued to Vermont State Attorney General M. Jerome Diamond, 
and on the streets of Montpelier, he gets fined the same dollar 
for overparking that everyone else gets fined. 

To repeat, we didn't feel smug, just kind of good. 

We are reminded again that to err is human, and there was a 
whole lot of humanity connected with the mailing of the most 
recent issue of Vermont Life. Some copies of the magazine were 
inadvertantly delayed while others were mailed with the wrong 
bind-in ordering form or no form at all. We would like to be so 
bold as to remind you of what forgiving is, and thank you for 
being so inclined. 

And . . . if you have any problems with ordering or if you 
would like to see our new gift catalog, please write or cali. 


Cross-country skiing is getting 
so popular these days in Ver- 
mont that even pedestrian 
Crossing signs installed by the 
Highway Department have 
been artistically elaborated to 
reflect the sport's growth. This 
"Skiers Crossing" warning ap- 
pears along the Robert Frost 
Memoriał Tumpike which, at 
this point, passes through the 
Middlebury College Bread Loaf 
Mountain Campus. The cam¬ 
pus was given to Middlebury 
by Colonel Joseph Battell, a 
lover of horses, who banned 
automobile traffic from the 
mountain. But he probably 
would have approved of the 
cross-country traffic shown in 
this photograph by Erie Borg. 


Mrs. Appleyard, the name madę famous by the late Louise 
Andrews Kent, is returning to prominence in that part of Ver- 
mont that she once called home. First, the smali food-making 
industry she helped establish in Calais was revitalized by two 
couples who recently purchased it (see Vermont Life , Autumn 
1977, "Mrs. Appleyard & Company"). Then Mrs. Kent's grand- 
daughter, Polly Kent Campion, completed a cookbook begun 
over a decade ago called "Mrs. Appleyard's Family Kitchen" 
(see page 58 of this issue). And most recently, two State legis- 
lators and their families have purchased the 19th century estate 
which was once the home of Mrs. Kent. Rep. Tim Hayward and 



Rep. Charles (Chip) Stone have joined forces with professional 
renovators George and Erica Dodge to transform the once run- 
down estate into a country inn. "We wanted to see the property 
properly maintained and figured this could only be done by 
making it self-supporting," says Hayward. The renovators in- 
tend to model the four-building estate — which covers two 
acres on Mile Hill — after the Craftsbury Inn which caters to 
guests who enjoy the peace of a rural Vermont setting with a 
historie atmosphere. The estate is listed on the National Register 
of Historie Sites. 


The swift and magnificent Peregrine Falcon, long on the 
endangered species list because of the heavy use of pesticides 
during the Forties and Fifties, is being reintroduced to the East 
—including Vermont. Cornell University, the Audubon Society 
and the National Forest Service are sponsoring a program to 
breed and raise the young falcons in captivity and then release 
them in sites known to once have been inhabited by the falcons. 
Three were released last Summer, fed and observed by two 
Vermont falconers who carefully kept out of the Peregrines' 
sight (so the falcons wouldn't learn to depend on them). This 
Winter, the birds are migrating near the Chesapeake Bay but are 
expected to return to Vermont in Spring where they will be 
joined by newly released chicks. Peregrines are monogamistic: 
they stay with their mates for life. Officials observing the release 
program are hoping the smali colony will grow to previous 
numbers when Vermont had 45 known nesting sites. 

Gloria Chadwick, director of the Burkę Mountain Ski Area (see 
page 22) has received the highest honor awarded by the United 
States Ski Association. She was presented an engraved plaque 
— the Julius T. Vlegan Award — for outstanding service to 
United States skiing. 

Vermont residents from all over the State are now proudly ob- 
serving the fortieth anniversary of the Vermont Achievement 
Center, Vermont's only Easter Seal Society, located in Rutland. 
Founded under the name of the Vermont Association for the 
Crippled Inc. (the name was changed in 1974 to stress the 
achievements of the children rather than their handicaps), the 
agency has been a pioneer in providing for the needs of the 
physically handicapped as well as those with speech, hearing 
and learning disabilities. 
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"You have to have a sense of history," says Sharon Ryan 
Henault, a counselor with the State Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and a student at V.A.C. in the early 1950s. "The 
sense of history that keeps me going is the fact that had I been 
bom 25 years earlier, I would have been locked in somebody's j] 
attic. Thank God, I was born when I was. Thank God V.A.C. 
was around." 

Mrs. Henault whose disability is that she "walks funny" — 
she has a cerebral palsy wobble to her gait — is an outspoken 
advocate for disabled Vermonters and for the work of the 
V.A.C. "I believe that all disabled people have the right to be 
responsible for themselves . . . When I see six or seven groups 
being very vocal, I'm going to go home and put my feet up and 
figurę I've done my job. Because at that point, disabled people 
are going to be saying, 'No, you're wrong. You don't have to j 
give me extra money for my disability. Maybe all we need is a 
little money for medical expenses or a ramp into our houses but 
we can take responsibility for our own lives.' " 

Mrs. Henault's story is included among others in a completel 
history of the Vermont Achievement Center. Morę information j 
can be obtained by writing V.A.C., 88 Park St., Rutland, Vt. 
05701. 
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Snowmobilers and their families gather aroutul Father Edward Freeman during the annual blessing of their machines. (Photograph by Marion Ettlinger) 


I Traditional liturgy blends with the latest in technology each 
year in Eden (pop. 550) when Father Edward Freeman of St. 
t Gabriel's Roman Catholic Mission conducts a Blessing of the 
i Snowmobiles. Drivers and riders come from miles around for 
t the annual rite in which Father Freeman prays that . . . all 
| who ride . . . may always be intent on doing good works, such 
I as aid and rescue of the stranded in time of storm or emergency, 
c or other acts of kindness and concern by use of their snow- 
1 mobiles." The short service and benediction is followed by sing- 
I ing "America, the Beautiful." 

A picture album of Middlebury life from 1800 to 1977, the first of 
I its kind and the first book of Middlebury history sińce Samuel 
Swift's in 1849, is now available at bookstores throughout the 
State. Nancy Graff provided the commentary and historical 
notes for the photographs reproduced by Erik Borg which in- 
clude Street scenes of the 19th century, life at Middlebury Col¬ 
lege, early cars and buggies, boating on Otter Creek and much 
morę. Design and layout are by David Robinson, and orders can 
be placed by sending $9.95 plus 50<k postage and handling to 
Erie Borg, RD #3, Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 

This year's Ultimate Faith in her Fellow Man Award goes to 
Sally Willard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Everett Willard of 
Montpelier. This Summer, Sally was employed as a guide at a 
local Chamber of Commerce tourist information booth when 
she encountered a distraught couple from the midwest who 
claimed to have mislaid all their money. Was there any way she 
could help them, the couple wanted to know. Yes, she could 
lend them some money, Sally said, and she promptly walked 
down to her bank and withdrew $200 from her own savings. 
(We happened to run into Sally at the bank, heard the story, 
% and were forced to express reluctant but genuine misgivings. 
But Sally was not deterred.) 

A week la ter, Sally received a check in the mail — the $200 she 
, had lent plus $10 extra for the help. "Thank God there are still 
. ! some really nice people in the world," the couple from the 
midwest wrote. Amen to that, we thought, a little 
shamefacedly. 

Very little warms the cockles and other vital parts of our hearts 
morę than a true David and Goliath story, where the Goliath is a 
genuine monster and David resides in Vermont. Such a story 
fecently was reported in newspapers around the State with 


unanimous enthusiasm. The story centers on the community of 
Worcester (see the Summer 1976 issue for a town portrait) 
which was denied any part of the $4 billion in federal public 
works money this year because the government had no figures 
on unemployment in the town. 

Seeing its neighbors granted substantial public works grants, 
Worcester wanted only its fair share and went to court to de- 
mand same. According to town counsel, 28 of the 220 members 
of the labor force were unemployed — an unemployment ratę of 
13 percent. (In Worcester, the residents keep track of that sort of 
thing even if the Federal Government doesn't.) A resulting set- 
tlement was reached out of court — $535,000 in federal grants 
for work projects in Worcester. First priority, an addition to the 
elementary school. 

A recent article on the fiftieth anniversary of a Vermont natural 
disaster brought — you may not want to forgive this — a flood 
of mail and memories from other Vermonters who vividly re- 
called the flood of November 3, 1927. The reaction reinforced 
the idea that an occasional look baekward in Vermont Life's pages 
is appreciated by many readers. 

One such, Thomas G. Stockwell of Norwalk, California, was 
a recent graduate of Montpelier High School when the flood 
waters came to the Capital city. He remembers stepping into 
swift and November-cold water in Main Street, that afternoon 
while looking for his father — then head of the mortgage loan 
department of National Life. "Fighting the current, I sloshed up 
Main Street toward School Street and discovered my father in 
Seguin's News Agency near the Argus office," Mr. Stockwell 
writes. "Cantankerous as ever, he sat on a glass showcase to 
keep his feet out of the water and informed me tersely there was 
no cause for alarm." (It was one of the few occasions that War¬ 
ren Stockwell was to be proven wrong. His home on 43 Summer 
Street had become an island, surrounded by the angry waters of 
the North Branch.) Of their rescue, Stockwell writes: "On the 
far shore men had gathered with ropes and other paraphernalia. 
We were pulled across, my father first, true to tradition. I went 
second, my brain humming something like Rescue the Perishing 
and my own reseuers became so enthused that they ran swiftly 
up the smali hill of Summer Street, dragging me down, down to 
where my only companions were rocks and hurtling pieces of 
heavy wood. I lived, however, and once on the other side, I dis- 
tinctly remember my father saying vehemently: 'I paid one dol- 
lar for the umbrella!' " zO? 



















